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Education Moving Forward 


* Implications for Physical Education + 


By 


AGNES SAMUELSON 


President, National Education Association: 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Des Moines, lowa 


By Way of Preface 

IRST of all, let me express the greetings of the 
- National Education Association and its congratu- 

lations upon the splendid program here in this 
convention and also in your states and local communities.* 
Since all of us are devoted to the same ideals, we have 
everything to gain and nothing to lose by working to- 
gether. When your program advances, education moves 
forward. Our need of each other is reciprocal. The child- 
ren will be the beneficiaries. 

As I examine the comprehensive program of this great 
conference, two aims or purposes seem to me to have 
motivated the planning and stimulated the attendance. 
They might be called the inspirational or spiritualizing 
values and the practical or technical outcomes. We come 
with a telescope on one eye in order to get a clearer pers- 
pective of our work. We seek to view more distinctly 
the place of education in our social order, and of physi- 
cal education in the total educational program. It is es- 
sential for us to do that if we are to continue moving 
in the right direction. There is much inspiration to be 
gained from broadening our skylines. 

It is also inspiring to learn to do our work better today 
than we did yesterday. The open road to progress lies in 
the improvement of our working efficiency. The discovery 
of new techniques is really a thrilling adventure as well 
as a professional obligation. 

When the ancients sought advice for their undertak- 
ings, they consulted the oracle. We moderns resort to a 
questionnaire. It will not take you long to discover that 
I have relied upon ‘neither of these methods. You know 
that I do not come before you as a specialist in physical 
education. My overview is from that of the administra- 
tive field. I shall not attempt to deal with the technical 
aspects of your program, but shall try to give some ob- 
servations based upon my experience in extending and 
interpreting your program in the state where the tall corn 
gtows. 


Education Moving Forward 


Education must do more than regain its losses. It is 
hot enough to reach the progress achieved when the 
economic crisis turned the clock backward. We must 





*A paper presented before the American Physical Education 
Association Convention, St. Louis, Missouri, April 17, 1936. 


train the young generation in the schools for tomorrow 
and not for yesterday. The profound social, economic, 
and political changes now taking place call for more and 
not less education. Reconstruction requires that educa- 
tion meet new demands and services. Universal enlighten- 
ment is still the best route to security, freedom, and 
peace, and the only sure guarantee to any people of the 
sunshine and flowers of civilization. What does all of this 
mean, if not that we must think in terms of progress? 
Education must move forward. To stand still is to go 
backward. 

So important is it for education to advance and for all 
of us to think in terms of next steps in educational pro- 
gress that we have selected for the 1936 convention of 
the National Education Association the theme Educa- 
tion Moving Forward. This convention will be held in 
Portland, Oregon, June 28—July 3. Every general ses- 
sion of the program will be devoted to some particular 
aspect that has to do with carrying education forward to 
greater fields of usefulness in the days ahead. 

I shall mention some of the special subjects or themes 
around which these sessions are to be held. As I do so, 
will you please think how your program fits into each 
part of the total program? I trust you will find it an 
interesting excursion to take with me at the moment. 


Strengthening Our Hands For the Great Work.— 
These words taken from Nehemiah 2:18 are to serve as 
the text for the vesper service. That good work is de- 
veloping character, building men and women. Is it not 
your avowed purpose to help turn out young citizens full 
of the joy of living and eager to achieve the significant 
life? Do not your body-building activities also have pri- 
mary and concomitant character-building outcomes? 
Yours is a very concrete program in developing the 
qualities that determine character. 


Building A Stronger Foundation.—We shall look at this 
problem through three aspects: 

a) Implementing the Children’s Charter—Next Steps 

6b) Speeding Educational Equality 

c) Advancing Teacher Welfare 

Rediscover the children’s charter and make it your 
working Bible. That document calls for next steps for the 
home, the school, the church, and the community to 
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take. Are you ready to do your part in making reality 
out of this bill of rights? 

Your contribution to the task of speeding educational 
equality for all children regardless of residence, economic, 
physical, or social status, or other elements limiting their 
development is tremendous. No program of equalization 
is complete without you. 

Need the importance of the teacher’s help be empha- 
sized in this group? The welfare of pupil and teacher is 
closely related. If the welfare of teachers is to be ad- 
vanced, too much emphasis cannot be placed upon the 
conservation of their health. This problem is of mutual 
concern to administrators as well as teachers. The morale 
and stability of the teaching staff are factors that condi- 
tion the working success of the whole educational pro- 
gram. A stronger foundation cannot be built without 
your help. 


Integrating Education And Democracy.—Here you are 
involved again. The relation of a healthy citizenry to the 
well-being of the state has been repeatedly emphasized 
by our great statesmen. The happiness of the people and 
the power of the state rest to no small degree upon public 
health. To extend physical education advantages to rural 
areas is a part of the task of making democracy work. 


Conserving American Youth.—This is a problem of 
utmost significance to our present and future welfare. 
Youth’s Appeal and America’s Answer are to be the sub- 
jects treated. What shall we do about health? home? 
education? occupation? citizenship? What is the answer 
of democracy to youth’s questions? Your contribution to 
the problem of the educational guidance of youth out of 
school is unlimited. Are you meeting it? 


Improving The Program.—That will be the theme for 
three symposia: 
a) Meeting New Needs on Elementary Level 
b) Meeting New Needs on Secondary Level 
c) Developing Discrimination in Use of New Tools 


Here again is an opportunity and a challenge. What are 
the new needs? How can you help to meet them? What 
are you doing about safety and temperance, for example? 
This is indeed a big order for you. 


Conquering New Frontiers.—Does not that subject in- 
trigue your imagination? Does it not remind you of the 
Oregon Trail? Pioneering in the physical realm and also 
in human advancement will be the aspects to be con- 
sidered. Are you not pushing into new frontiers, blazing 
new trails, discovering new ways of extending your pro- 
gram and refining your procedures right here at this con- 
ference? Is the building of a sound mind in a sound body 
the same task that it was when this persistent slogan was 
first used? 


Strengthening the Relationships between School and 
Community.—This problem will be considered from these 
aspects: 

a) Coordinating the Forces for Child Safety 

b) Utilizing Lay Cooperation 
c) Broadening Community Horizons 
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Is it not time the educational forces assumed leade, 
ship in the safety problem in order to take it from th f 
realm of the dramatic to an everyday classroom basis: 
Do you utilize the potential support you have in th of 
community in creating understanding, securing Suppor ‘ 
keeping children uppermost, and in moving forward? Dk 


i : 0 no 
you see any connection between physical education aie all 
international understanding? ie 

These are not all of the important issues that haye to ju 
do with the forward march of education and not all oj mi 
the topics to be considered at the summer Convention gr 
but they are all we can take time at this particular my, th 
ment to present. p 

of 
Implications for Physical Education th 


What are the implications for education, especialy ti 
those engaged in the field of physical education? Why . 
are some of the first things to be done in the enrichmex ) 


of education through physical education? Here are a fey . 

f . Mh \ 
observations that seem to us to be important in this cq. : 
nection. I 


1. Consider yourself an integral and inherent pon § | 
of the total educational program and not a subject » t 
group apart. To that end look upon yourselves as edu § 
tors with the same problems and responsibilities. It js 
the same child in whom we are all interested. From the 
educational point of view this means that you recogniz | 
the significance of the integrity or unity of the whole § 
ing.\Accordingly you set up your activities not for body B 
building alone, but for their relation to developing per 
sonality, feelings, and intellect. You see these activities 
as tools with which to work, the means to the end. Pro- 
ceed on the principle that every learning experience which 
the child goes through in school or out will be affected 
directly and definitely by his physical make-up, the phy- 
sical situation in which he finds himself, and his previous 
physical experiences. Work constantly at the task o 
evaluating your purposes, checking your procedures, e1- 
riching your content, and appraising your outcomes in 
terms of the whole child and his needs. You are doing 
that. 
From the professional viewpoint it means more active 
participation in the work of the National Education As 
sociation. There is a place for this organization and it 
is going places right along. I do not want my remarks to 
be misunderstood. What I am suggesting is that you 
snuggle right down among us, tie yourselves in so closely 
with everything we are doing that no one can distinguish 
between us. You attempt to get as much of your life 
blood as possible from our general group, and, in tum, 
do all you can to re-energize and revitalize the gener 
program of education as a whole. We need each other. 
We can become so decentralized and specialized in edt 
cation that we defeat ourselves by unintentional edt 
cational blocs, if we are not careful. We must learn t0 
apply the same principle of cooperation to ourselves thal 
we wish those outside the profession to show us. Other 
wise, who will be the spokesman for education? Think 
it over. 
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2. Explore new areas. Your contribution to the field 
of the emotions, mental hygiene, prevention of juvenile 

‘me and delinquency, and to the educational guidance 
, outh out of school is pertinent and sorely needed. 
Pioneering: is needed in the education of the emotions, 
not only to produce the orderly self-control needed to 
allow optimum intellectual effort, but also to meet the 
Jeisure-time needs intensified by the economic crisis. 
Judge Florence Allen says if we do not build schools, we 
must build jails. She means the whole educational pro- 
gram. Much juvenile crime is the result of idleness plus 
the craving for excitement and adventure. Keep young 
people busy at things they enjoy. Give them the kind 
of experiences, thrills, and relationships that will make 
their lives more adequate. Music, art, literature, drama- 
tics, handicraft, nature, and conservation should be 
utilized. A properly directed program of physical activi- 
ties, sports, and athletics is timely. Pay heed to trained 
leadership as well as to the playground and its facilities. 
Now is the time to show the humanity values of your 


layout. 
Try your skill at another problem—that of mental 


i i d nerve structures through vigorous | ; “nile ; 
_ a ° | fantastical nor imaginary. It is fundamental. 
total body activity. Create confidence and self respect | 


through finely-developed bodies and success in physical 
accomplishments. 

If insanity and general mental instability of our peo- 
ple, psychoses or neuroses or so-called “jitters” are on 
the increase, physical education should lead the way in 
correcting the situation. The lack of emotional control 
and nervous excitability resulting in increasing use of nar- 
cotics and stimulants; urge for entertainment providing 
thrills; general restlessness; inability to relax and enjoy 
living, even the tremendous urge for business success at 
the expense of vitality and physical vigor; the rush and 
hurry of our modern life, pet ailments, attempts to escape 
from reality and actual conditions of living, make the 
whole mental hygiene aspect of our civilization one of the 
major problems of education. Of necessity, physical play 
and general physical vigor and stability must have a 
place in any sound program of mental hygiene. Your re- 
sponsibility in connection with the problem is tremen- 
dous. 

Have you studied this problem from the light of your 
opportunity and responsibility? Do you have a concrete 
answer built upon scientific specifications which all of 
us in education can understand and accept? It is not too 
much to say that you “have come into the kingdom for 
wel time as this.” 


3. Enlarge other aspects of your service as essential 
to the place of physical education in the total educational 
program. There is not time to go into detail, but we have 
in mind such items as the place of physical play in edu- 
cation; effect of physical handicaps; matter of character 
education and citizenship; use of physical activities for 
laboratory practice in social adjustment; relation of the 
artistic development and appreciation of a people to the 
development of physically fine bodies; augmenting of 
verbal expression through physical expression; the ne- 
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cessity for teaching relaxation. All of these illustrate this 
integral relationship. You are alert to all of this, and my 
mission is fulfilled by encouraging you, strengthening 
your hands for the great work. 


4. Interpret your program and strengthen it in the 
community. Here you have a big advantage in being able 
to display your wares. We found a state-wide school 
music day at the state fair a worth-while adventure in 
interpretation and extension. Concerts by massed glee 
clubs, bands, and rural-school choruses thrilled the 
audience and did wonders for music. The modern carries 
a violin or a flute to school along with his speller. Fre- 
quent educational demonstrations have infinite values in 
acquainting the people with indispensable values of your 
program. Of course the children are the best exhibits in 
any program. You have them. Your program need not 
be a matter of words. It can be translated through actual 
demonstrations. 

Your work in interpretation can also do much to show 
the general aim of general education in training for life 
needs. Your part in reaching this objective is neither 


5. Set a good example to all of us in the educational 
profession by your high standards in health attainment 
and beauty of living. We teachers go at a pretty high ten- 
sion. We take ourselves seriously, as we should, since our 
product is human material. Our nervous energy is used 
up at the end of the strenuous day, especially in these 
times when such heavy demands are being made upon 
teachers. Show us the way to live effectively and enjoy- 
ably. Teach us actually to learn how life may begin at 
forty. 

Exemplify your teaching by the way you live. Get us 
interested in that, too. Lead the way by your own sound 
programs of physical activity and by health habits above 
reproach. Do not let the enthusiasm of the coveted cham- 
pionship permit any boy to overdo physically and thus be 
actually harmed by the athletic activities. See that the 
highest standards of sportmanship and team play are 
followed. That is where your work has large civic values. 

Glorify the cultural contribution which you can bring. 
Pride of physique and love for a beautiful body are strong 
incentives to morality. Pride in physical beauty and 
strength with a knowledge of how to attain and retain 
them will do much to build morals and morale. Use the 
variety of means of expression that you have. Do not 
permit a lop-sided program. At the recent Music Educa- 
tors’ Conference in New York City one of the evening 
programs consisted of a folk festival of the nations. Here 
the beauty of the culture of various peoples was exhibit- 
ed. Through your several forms of expression you give 
the growing children ways to obtain satisfactions and 
release energy that are essential to integrated personality. 
What a blessed privilege is yours to help them find them- 
selves and enrich and prolong their lives. 

We are counting upon your continued leadership and 
cooperation. 
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concluded that our youth of today were pioneers these materials to promote human welfare and human 
without a frontier; that there were no new worlds happiness—we stand far down in the scale of Civilized 

to conquer; that there was little, if any, new work to be _ peoples. 
done.* With this rather superficial and sweeping belief I 
am in complete disagreement. And to substantiate my = ELATIVE emphasis in our educational programs 
firm conviction to the contrary, I want to point out and must shift in the years to come from matter {) 
briefly discuss one great unmastered borderland which man. The natural sciences have led the march ¢ 
awaits the pioneering efforts of the next generation. I civilization for the past century. The human sciengs 
refer to the great unmastered frontier of man himself; must lead the way for the next hundred years. In oy 
his health and his happiness, his vision and his wisdom, study of matter from the tiny atom to the colossal yi. 
and his many and varied relationships with his fellow- verse, science has made almost incalculable progress, by 
men. the knowledge of man, of his physical, mental, emotional 

This great uncharted and unconquered wilderness and social well-being has lagged woefully behind. And 
challenges today both youth and the teachers of youth _ it is largely because of this lagging that our nation ha 
to courage, vision, devotion, and sacrifice in even greater come to be what it is today. 
measure than the geographic and scientific frontiers The concentration of population in our cities, with 
challenged the pioneers of earlier days. its consequent poverty, unemployment, crime, and 

John Dewey, the philosopher, had this frontier in mind squalor; the advent of the scientific and mechanical age 
when he said somewhere in one of his books, “It must in which we are living with its consequent emphasis on 
be admitted that to a considerable extent the progress the material aspects of life; commercialized pleasure; 
thus far procured has been only technical; it has pro- selfish greed, graft, and dishonesty; acceleration in the 
vided more efficient means of satisfying human needs _ speed of work and play and travel with its consequent 
rather than modifying the quality of human purposes.” physical, mental, and emotional overstimulation; in- 

We point with pride today to our air-conditioned creased leisure both natural and enforced—such factors 
homes and streamlined trains, our air-flow automobiles, as these, all of which may be traced back to the industrial 
and our mahogany radio sets. We have a telephone sys- revolution and its consequent overemphasis upon science 
tem that encircles the globe and mercurial airplanes that and technology, have presented education with the 
span the country in thirteen hours. In short, we have the challenging objective to which I briefly alluded a few 
tools for creating the richest and finest living which the moments ago. It was this need that Dr. Alexis Carrel, the 
world has ever known. But what about life itself? Is it | noted medical scientist, pointed out a few days ago in a 
any richer and finer today than it was prior to scientific address at the University of California, when he said: 


y' 
a FEW months ago a forum group in New York City when it come to the art of living—that is, the ug g 
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enlightenment? “The march of science has left the human being by the 
Air-conditioned homes are a master achievement, but wayside.” 
what of life inside the home—its atmosphere, its morale, In the past we have perfected the oil-burning Dies¢ 


its stability? What shall it profit a home to exemplify the engine to propel our ships and to drive our locomotives. 
last word in mechanical and artistic genius if the family The problem facing education in the future is to perfect 
is seldom at home to enjoy it? Or if its atmosphere is the human engine physically, mentally, and emotionally; 
surcharged with the same old selfish egotism and acri- also in terms of vision, wisdom, culture, and social respot- 
monious argumentation? sibility. 

The challenging problem facing us in the future is to In our day and age we have seen man project himsel 
use these beautiful new homes as a means to an end, and __high up above the clouds into the stratosphere. In our 
that end is the revitalizing and rebuilding of home life schools at this very moment our great problem is to pre 
itself that it may meet the highest needs of its members pare and inspire the adults of tomorrow to ascend t0 
and become once more a stabilizing factor in our national their own human stratospheres—to those mystical and 


life. glorious heights of their own highest selves. 
We Americans are masters of the material things of 
life to a degree unknown elsewhere in the world. But HIS is the problem which all education faces, 
* A paper presented before the American Physical Education Asso- and each phase of our pao, each subject in the 


ciation Convention, April 15, 1936, at St. Louis, Missouri. curriculum, and every pulse beat of education must make 
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its contribution toward this great human goal. And the 
three strategic subjects to which we educational adminis- 
trators are looking for the greatest help in this all-im- 
portant task are sociology, psychology, and physical 
education. * 

In thus placing physical education among what I 
consider to be the three most important areas of educa- 
tional activity in the future, you will see that I have high 
hopes and great expectations for the field of education 
you represent. May I go even further and say that in my 
opinion no other phase of our school program exercises 
so significantly the fundamental tendencies and emotions 
out of the training of which must develop the habits, 
attitudes, and ideals necessary to human progress and 
human welfare. And I want to spend the balance of my 
time this evening discussing what I consider to be essen- 
tial, if physical education is to meet in full the challenge 
which modern life is presenting to our whole educational 
system. 

First of all, physical education must develop a con- 
fidence, a belief, and a pride in itself as an integral and 
absolutely essential part of the whole educative process. 
Your eyes must be open to perspective, your ears to 
challenge, your minds to vision, and your hearts to un- 
bounded joy. And you must, with true missionary zeal, 
convert our educational administrators to this same be- 
lief. If adequate time, personnel, and funds are to be 
made available, our principals, superintendents of schools, 
college presidents, and boards of education must be 
brought to realize the basic necessity of the program you 
represent. And this education of the educators is a sub- 
ject which should claim your fervent attention, early and 
late, and which will demand courage in the face of ig- 
norant opposition and malicious misrepresentation, and 
also ardent, passionate, persuasive eloquence. You might 
well adopt toward your work the attitude of Paul the 
Apostle when he said exultantly, “For a great door and 
effectual is opening unto me, but there are many adver- 
saries.”” 

Second, you yourselves must catch a vision of the 
great and wide educational possibilities of your own field 
of work. I have seen so many teachers and administra- 
tors in your field who seemed to be caught like a ship in 
polar ice and to be moving with the drifts of uncon- 
trollable currents. They were doing what they could, but 
their objectives were very few and very short-sighted, and 
because mediocrity had swallowed both themselves and 
their work, the results obtained were usually meager and 
ephemeral. There have always seemed to me to be two 
very definite aims or goals or ideals for the teacher of 
physical education to hold ever before him and ever to 
work for: 

1. The training of a perfectly functioning human be- 
ing, physically strong and well-poised, organically sound 
and efficient, mentally alert and forward-looking, emo- 
tionally well-controlled and well-balanced. 

2. The education of a coop’. wive, creative, service- 
able member of society with ideals, attitudes, habits, and 
standards of living which carry over into all phases of 
life, and which make for bigger, broader, more tolerant, 
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more interesting, more helpful, and more creative men 
and women. 

Perhaps now you catch a glimpse of the vision I had 
for physical education a few moments ago when I said 
that I held high hopes and great expectations for its 
future. 


ND now to the end that these hopes and expecta- 
tions may be realized, may I make a few rather 
specific suggestions: 


1. If physical education is to meet our hopes and > 


expectations, it must be taught and administered by a 
carefully chosen, highly trained personnel; men and 
women with a broad vision, a contagious enthusiasm, 
and a special aptitude for their work. For some of the 
men and women we have chosen for this highly important 
educational work, some of us administrators should bow 
our heads in shame. The very thought of placing the most 
precious mechanism in the world in the hands of an un- 
trained son of a politician or daughter of a produce mer- 
chant who contributes generously to the party in power, 
who might allow irreparaole damage to resuit from im- 
proper guidance or handling is enough to cause one’s 
blood to run cold. Not a one of us would allow an un- 
trained mechanic to touch his car and yet we have al- 
lowed, with supreme indifference, the untrained physical 
education mechanic to tinker with our boys and girls. 
Oh! how we administrators need the education which I 
hope you are soon going to give us! 


2. Ample time for physical education must be pro- 
vided in the school program. We cannot hope to develop 
radiant health, sturdy bodies, alert minds, and well- 
balanced emotions if we assign this highly important 
work to the tag-ends of the day, twice or three times a 
week. If English is a daily subject—and it is in most 
schools—surely, physical education which is the founda- 
tion of all life should receive equal attention. 

It is my humble conviction that a minimum of one 
hour per day should be devoted to specific instruction in 
health and physical education and that additional op- 
portunities should be provided for practice in after-school 
hours. 


3. A broad program of instruction and activities must 
be evolved, keyed to the needs of each child and continu- 
ing uninterruptedly from the time he enters the nursery 
school until he finishes his formal education. 

Such a program should make provision for three 
different types of activity: 

a.) Gymnastic activities which have as their purpose 
biological growth and physical fitness. 

b) Health activities which have as their purpose better 
living for the individual and the community. 

c) Recreational and sports activities which have as their 
purpose the development of moral, social, and intellectual 
qualities. 

Such a program should, in addition, place an important 
emphasis at the present moment upon: 

a) Safety instruction. 


b) A wide variety of health services to the under-pri- 
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vileged child—an especially acute problem during the years 
through which we are passing. 

c) Mental, emotional, and social hygiene—equally im- 
perative in the days when the human machine seems to be 
cracking up under the stress and strain of modern tension 
and speed. 


4. Such a program as I have just indicated should 
have important relations with and cooperation from all 
other community agencies that are in a position to help. 
I refer especially to parents, physicians, dentists, hospi- 
tals, clinics, and public health officials. No comprehensive 
program of health instruction and health service can 
meet in full its inherent possibilities which fails in such 
public relations as these. Modern youth is causing its 
parents grave concern, largely because they feel their 
own inadequacy to cope with present-day conditions. 
Their eagerness to learn and their devotion to the school 
which includes them in its plans are factors which must 
be capitalized in the interests of the growth and develop- 
ment of their own sons and daughters. And don’t forget 
the family physician, who, if he is the right kind, has an 
intense interest in every effort made by the school which 
means better health for his charges and who is exceed- 
ingly appreciative of every effort which the school makes 
to keep him in touch with the progress made. 


5. Lastly, may I suggest more coeducation in physi- 
cal education. Boys and girls are going to live together, 
work together, and play together as men and women in 
a few years. The activities in a well-rounded program of 
physical education should furnish an excellent oppor- 
tunity for helping them to know each other better and 
get on together more harmoniously. If the homes of the 
future are to be happy, satisfying, stable institutions, 
the husbands and wives must be attuned to each other’s 
interests, habits, and temperaments. Such knowledge of 
each other can be acquired only through constant as- 
sociation, both in work and play. Why should not physi- 
cal education make a significant contribution to happy 
home life in this way? 


N conclusion, may I return for just a moment to the 
thesis which I briefly developed when I began—the 
thesis that because of our national interest in and devo- 
tion to the advancement of science, industry, and tech- 
nology, we have forgotten that the only true measure of 
progress is man himself. 

It is my firm belief that if a tenth part of the con- 
structive thought which, in the past, has gone into creat- 
ing complex machinery and building up great industries, 
could in the future be directed toward the promotion of 
healthier and happier human relations and the develop- 
ment of finer and fuller human beings, we should have 
in America a civilization such as the world has never 
known. 

Someone has said, “As we would have life, so must 
education be.” If this is sound educational theory, then 
the challenge which confronts education today is clear 
and incisive. And it is my hope that physical education 
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will accept the challenge and go forward as an int 
and essential phase of the whole educative process in its 
struggle to blaze a trail to a new fullness for human life 

And this it surely will do if its program is dedicat 
to the health, happiness, and progress of humanity, ani 
its administrators and teachers face the future determine 
to make possible for every human being a happier, more 
wholesome, more creative, and more abundant life. 

My last thought is not of administration or supery. 
sion or teachers, but of the youth whose future lives yp 
are now fashioning. And my mind goes back to Troy 
New York, last Tuesday morning when we held oi 
annual cap and gown chapel service which is a traditiona| 
exercise at Russell Sage College, at which the Colleg 
confers upon the members of the Senior Class the official 
right to wear the time-honored academic costume which 
dates back to the twelfth century. 

Accustomed as I am to scenes and ceremonies such as 
that, yet on that particular occasion I seemed to feel the 
air surcharged with new forces. There seemed to be a 
new quality in the seriousness, a new tenseness in the 
eagerness, which I caught in the faces of that class of 
nearly two hundred young women who represented a 
vertical section of the enduring strength of American 
life. And as I realized that in a few weeks they would be 
striking their tents and more or less silently Stealing 
away, I recalled a sentence from the late Rudyard Kip. 
ling’s address to the student body at St. Andrews Uni- 
versity over a decade ago. Said Kipling, “If a man has 
not his rations in advance for any journey he proposes to 
make, he must stay with his tribe.” 

Here were a group of young women about to set out 
on a journey. Would they find in the years to come that 
the College had supplied them with the necessary rations 
for the journey? Whether time answers this question in 
the negative or the affirmative, it is my fervent hope 
that they are going out fortified with the substance of 
reality rather than the stuff of rhetoric, and with an 
earnest and sincere desire to harness their power to 
human ideals rather than material desires, and thus con 
tribute their small bit to the all-important task of redi- 
recting the ability and the energy of our people into 
channels which lead directly to human welfare. 

Somewhere in his memorable essay on the significance 
of the frontier in American life, the late Frederick J. 
Turner observed that “American democracy has gained 
new strength each time it touched a new frontier.” If 
this were the outcome of pioneering the geographic and 
scientific borderlands in the past, then may we not be 
hopeful as the new generation accepts the challenge of 
this new frontier of human progress and development, 
that as a nation we shall gain in the strength and the 
spirit of the true American democracy? 

The answer to this question is a positive “Yes” if phy- 
sical education will cease to be the red light at the back 
end of the train warning us of dire consequences of 4 
weak and an ineffectual body mechanism, and become 
in years to come a great white headlight on the front end 
of our educational locomotive, pointing the way and 
lighting the road which leads to more abundant life. 
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call E are gathered here tonight from the four cor- and a keen anticipation of all that is to follow during 
a ners of the United States—North, South, these next few days, I open this Convention. : : 
‘ official East and West—to celebrate the opening of q 
© Which the Forty-first Annual Convention of the American Phy- HIS is 1936—and for some time we have heard much 
sical Education Association.* Fifty-one years ago saw the talk about a new social order. Whether the new, : 
eae beginning of this Association, but somewhere along the when and if it comes, will be any better than the old I 4 
: sh. way, at intervals, we failed to have annual conventions— am not prepared to say. But this I do know. i 
in Pe $0 this marks our forty-first. We are young truly, from It’s a far cry from the day, not so long ago as time : 
rw , the point of view of time as the world recognizes time, jis measured, when telephones had to be cranked by hand, , 
a ot but we are old in accomplishment, and mature in our when kerosene lighted our great white ways, when horse- ; 
fe . point of view. To ‘ cars furnished our rapid transit, and courting was done 
mldal As we open our Convention, it is only fitting that we on a horsehair sofa—in the parlor. Those were the days | 
al should have seated upon the platform, in addition to our when life was toned down to the oxcart, and the good q 
a guest speakers, the President of the Board of Education, old horse and buggy, and they represent an attitude of fi 
: = Dr. James J. Fitzgerald, the officers of our national mind which will never come again, I fear. In those days a 
: 8 Association, the Presidents of our districts, and the rest neighbors were neighbors, there were wide open spaces , 
n : : , 5 , 3 
jon : of the Board of Governors. It is also truly fitting that and leisure wasn’t such a problem. It’s a far cry, I say, A 
we particularly greet tonight Mr. A. E. Kindervater— from then to this speed-mad world, this delicatessen exis- ; 
ail the honorary Chairman of the Convention—one of the tence, this mechanized life in which we live and move 
" ps granddaddies of our profession, who has devoted fifty- and have our being by pushing buttons. In a few years 4 
ns at five years of his life to physical education, thirty-four we have lived an age—our whole philosophy of life has 4 
5 years of which were spent as Director of the Department changed—our ways of living, our ways of thinking. To \% 
in . ‘ . . . . ? 
hope Ee ewer, on gf pitty pg Public Schools. ynderstand the present, we must know the past; to plan : 
a . : - , Our hats are off to you. for the future, we must be able to interpret the present. ; 
i = not open this Convention without commenting There are certain definite trends in civilization, in society, i 
tee ag amganeny perce of work which has been done by in education; certain definite trends in industry and in , 
. t. Hickey and his fine enthusiastic local committee our economic life; certain definite political trends. These 
7 a chairmen = their committees. The arranging for a we must understand and appreciate and translate. 
ee to of this size is a tremendous undertaking— The aftermath of the war, the effects of prohibition, 1 
bo its dozens of group meetings at all hours of the day the period of flaming youth, the era of extravagance and f 
can ! vega, ge en educational exhibits, Its com- spending, the rush to the cities, the industrial revolution, i 
- ce mercial exhibits, and its demonstrations—its social affairs overstimulation, increase in the speed of living, mechan- 4 
a , wi . business meetings. We are presenting to delegates zed pleasures as well as mechanized industry, commer- ; 
‘Te or the first time a Hobby Exhibit, and, for the first time cial recreation, the radio, thé movie, the auto; the break- i 
, 5 on a large scale, an Educational Exhibit. Work has down almost of our national moral character; repeal, A 
a on — on here and elsewhere since last September. greed, selfishness, dishonesty, crime flourishing in our 4 
a ; le this is a combined National and Central District social, industrial, political, and economic life, bad taste i 
ad onvention, it is St. Louis, the convention city, which rampant—all of this, you and I have seen. And out of 
a a of necessity, as Host and Hostess City, bear the jt has come the depression, unemployment, the break- q 
“ee of the responsibility and hard work of preparation. down of our whole economic system, the weakening of i 
1) e fine spirit of these committees over a period of our whole moral fabric—with all of its effects, good and . 
pay months of preparation is any indication of the spirit of | bad—for there are good as well as bad effects. \ 
back St. Louis, then St. Louis is to be congratulated. I came 4 
of a out on the “Spirit of St. Louis,” and I know that I shall — it all has gone a questioning of old ; 
7 em with the spirit of St. Louis ringing in my ears. theories—treligious, moral, political, industrial, econo- k 
pe So, with a rare appreciation of all that has been done mic, and educational—and we ask ourselves, has educa- 4 








* Presidential address, American Physical Education Association 
Convention, St. Louis, Missouri, April 15, 1936. 


tion meant so little? Doesn’t it function? Hasn’t it con- 
tributed anything to intelligent thinking, to constructive 
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cooperative activity, to moral conduct? Have we merely 
been exposed to an education and to a social philosophy 
which didn’t take? Have we forgotten or simply ceased 
to believe that men and women are the goal of education; 
that fine living, not facts, is its aim? In our worry over 
earning a living, are we forgetting the art of living? In 
solving our economic problems are we not in danger of 
losing our cultural background? 

The one word most frequently used to describe this 
era, has been the “Depression.” Out of the depression 
has come unemployment, and born of the union of un- 
employment and scientific invention has come leisure— 
and such leisure as we have never known. As a nation 
we are learning how demoralizing leisure can be, espe- 
cially when it is forced. We are experiencing in larger 
doses two kinds of leisure—forced leisure, which comes 
as a result of unemployment, and earned leisure, which 
comes at the end of the day, or at the end of the week, 
or during vacation, or upon retirement from work. With 
the shortening of the working day and the working week, 
we shall have more of the latter. 

Both kinds are being increased in amount by mechan- 
ized industry and mechanized agriculture. Both kinds 
present hazards as well as opportunities for good. We are 
all concerned more or less in one way or another with 
both kinds. Never has there been so much talk about 
leisure. Personally, most of us are probably concerned 
more with the earned leisure. But professionally we can’t 
escape the problems and opportunities of leisure in some 
form or another, and don’t forget that history teaches 
us that no nation with too much leisure has ever sur- 
vived. The question is—will America? The test of any 
nation is how it stands up under leisure time, and how 
it spends that leisure time, just as the test of any char- 
acter is the same. What do you do when you can do 
as you please? It is the things which we do when we can 
do as we please which make or break us. So leisure and 
how we spend it becomes of paramount importance to 
us individually and as a nation. It concerns not only the 
individual, but the home, the community, the govern- 
ment, the school, and the college. 

In the past we have educated people for a working 
world. Now we must re-educate people for a world with 
leisure. This challenge of leisure is one of the greatest 
we shall ever have to meet and in meeting it we may 
pass from being a “frill” or a “fad” to being a “funda- 
mental”—whatever that is. 





IME marches on. Never was just living as stimulating 

as it is today; never was education so interesting; 
never did teaching present so many opportunities. Life 
is full of challenges which should urge us on to heights 
never dreamed of when society and industry and educa- 
tion were seemingly secure. 

There is not only the challenge of leisure and all that 
that presents in the way of program and leadership and 
standards and a thousand problems growing out of it. 
There is not only the challenge of adult education and 
adult recreation—and the challenge of community re- 
creation; there is not only the challenge of mixed recrea- 
tiona—but there is the challenge of juvenile delinquency 
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and of its adult companion, crime, by-products of Pe 
ciety’s shortsightedness. The average age of criminals a 
Sing Sing Prison in New York State is nineteen years 
This is probably typical. They say that in New You 
City—and the same is probably true of most large Cities 
—eighty out of every hundred boys play upon the streets, 
Studies made in several cities indicate that juvenih 
delinquency increases between the hours of 3:00 ang 
10:00 p.mM.—the after-school hours. Haven’t we a te. 
sponsibility there? They say that there is more delip. 
















































grounds, and less in the summer when the playgrounds 
are open. And what are we doing about it? What aboy 
recreation with responsibility? 

They say that there are from two to six million boys 
and girls (mostly boys) of high school age out of work 
and out of school—on the road. An army of children! 
Was life so drab and uninteresting, did it hold so little 
of hope and happiness and opportunity for wholesome 
recreation, did the future seem so black that they started 
out, hoping to find adventure and opportunity and the 
things which were missing from their lives? That isn’t 
just an economic problem. It’s a problem for you and 
for me—a problem for education, for physical education, 
for recreation. It is a problem for every community to 
consider because life can be just as drab and uninterest- 
ing and empty in rural communities as in the back alleys 
of the big cities—just as full of the idleness which breeds 
delinquency. 

Strange as it may seem, our social and _ religious 
leaders, our city officials and others are only just be 
ginning to attack this problem at its source, are only just 
beginning to realize that delinquency is but a symptom 
—an effect—and that the cause must be eradicated. 
Governments are just awakening to the fact that if they 
spend more money on playgrounds and recreation cen- 
ters, on community centers, upon camps, arts, Crafts, 
and music, upon hobbies and avocational activities, upon 
physical education, they shall need to spend less upon 
prisons and reformatories, less upon insane asylums and 
mental wards in hospitals. 

This brings up the whole subject of hobbies and avoca- 
tional training. We shall need to devote more time in the 
future, especially in our high school programs, to these 
activities for out-of-school and after-school use, for only 
a minority will ever go to college. 

As Rogers says, ““We must expand and enrich our pro- 
gram to include not only the physical but the arts, the 
cultural interests—the appreciation of this avocational 
living of ours that makes for the enrichment of life, the 
life more abundant. Folks are hungry for avocational, 
informal education.” 


XN D the last big challenge which I would like to men- 
tion is the challenge of Youth itself. Youth has the 
biggest job ahead of it that Youth—at least in this coun- 
try—ever had. The future of this country is in the hands 
of our youth. Are we helping to equip it properly to 
tackle that job? Quoting from a report adopted at 4 
meeting of official delegates representing fifty-seven 
national organizations in connection with the N.E.A. 
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Convention in Chicago in 1933, “Youth must be served 
while it is Youth. If we fail in our duty to the boys and 
Js of today, it cannot be made up to them in after 
ears when prosperity returns and public funds are more 
easily available.” As Dr. Overstreet says: “What they 
fnd so deeply at fault in American life as they have 
known it is that it has been empty of great enthusiasms, 
great faiths, great loyalties. They will demand a new 
loyalty, a new faith, something worth working for.” Can 
we help to supply that, and are we doing it? 


Sto the future, who can predict, for who knows 
whither civilization is tending? A few things are 
pretty certain—if we march with time: 

1. We shall have higher standards of living. 

2. We shall live in a more highly mechanical society 
as industry and agriculture become more mechanized. 
There will be less activity in work and we shall need to 
counterbalance this with leisure-time activity. 

3, Furthermore, a recent report from the National 
Resources Committee at Washington indicates that 
within twenty-five years there will be twice as many 
people over sixty years of age as now, and one-half as 
many under twenty years of age. So we are becoming, 
due to various reasons, a more adult population. This 
too should influence our education for leisure-time acti- 
vities. It means a demand for continuing adult education 
of all kinds, and quieter types of recreation. We must 
plan for this in our schools and in our colleges; we must 
consider it in planning community activities, and in 
connection with adult education. 

4. We shall be a more rural population and com- 
munity life will be emphasized, with a great variety of 
community activities. 

5. There will be more of leisure time, but more of 
emotional strain because of mechanized living. 

This should mean much to us in motivating our pro- 
grams. We shall be more concerned with the recreation 
of the whole community over the week-end, as well as 
during the week. 

I believe that in the future there will be more contacts 
between schools and colleges. This should be encouraged. 
A new type of socialized inter-school relationship will 
be established—in the form of an increase in Play Days 
and Sports Days, Dance Symposia, Symposia on Sports 
and Games, Folk Festivals, Music and Dance Festivals, 
etc., with large numbers participating, with the emphasis 
upon “cooperation” rather than upon “competition.” 

There will be more cooperation between departments 
within institutions, in projects concerned with the 
dance, drama, music, art, health, etc.—greater integration 
throughout school and the community. 

Interest in outing activities is increasing. We are just 
on the edge of much. Huts and cabins, as objectives for 
one-day hikes, or for week-ends, will furnish wholesome 
recreation and training for increasing numbers. Colleges 
are building camps and cabins. Why shouldn’t cities and 
towns, public and private schools do the same? It will be 
hecessary in order to counteract the strain of city life and 
mechanized industry. 
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We as a profession shall need to furnish professional 
and lay leadership for this program, encourage it, give 
extra time to it, and cooperate with others in it. 

More than ever we shall need to think of the “under- 
privileged” boys and girls—those who do not have the 
opportunity or the equipment for play—the physical 
morons and physical illiterates, as well as those with 
physical handicaps and defects. We shall need to see 
that boys and girls have a more all-round physical educa- 
tion. We shall need to provide more elective programs 
with greater freedom of choice, and at the same time 
with more supervision and follow-up. We shall need 
more varied programs, for individual differences, with 
more emphasis upon the so-called after-school activities. 

The movies as teaching devices, both silent and talking 
movie, will play an active part in our physical education 
in the future. 


S TIME marches on, one lesson T think we are be- 
ginning to learn. We can no longer operate independ- 
ently in any situation. We must see our problems in rela- 
tion to the problems not only of the school and the de- 
partments within the school and the college, but in rela- 
tion to the problems of the community in which that 
school or college is located; more than that, we must see 
our problems in relation to the homes from which our 
boys and girls come; we must consider their economic 
situations and their economic future. We must see our 
problems in relation to the society in which we live, and 
in relation to the past. No more can education be smug 
and self-satisfied, shut within its academic walls; no more 
can physical education and health education be bounded 
by syllabi, or day’s orders, or hard and fast systems. 
Physical education has suddenly become more than a way 
of education, more than a phase of education; it has be- 
come one of the instruments for keeping the nation sane; 
it has become one of the balance wheels of civilization. 
For years we have been on the defensive, trying to 
justify our programs, trying to get a foothold on the 
educational ladder. Now we are coming into our own. 
This is our great opportunity to take our place side by 
side with other fields of education, and perchance in some 
of it to take the lead. Are we ready? 


PROGRAM of this sort demands leadership written 

with a capital “L.” It demands not only increased 
professional leadership, but increased pupil leadership and 
increased lay leadership in the community. When I talk 
about pupil leadership I mean amateur youth leadership 
whether in schoo! or out of it. When I talk of lay leader- 
ship in the community, I mean business and professional 
men and women—civic leaders—fathers and mothers and 
bachelors and maiden ladies—women’s clubs and men’s 
clubs. 

It resolves itself into very practical problems and pro- 
jects, such as training good student officials, officials who 
have some skill, who know the rules and how to apply 
them, and who have some chance to officiate in school 
sports and games. It is a chance to set standards. It 

(Continued on Page 402) 
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tle of this paper.* ‘““Camp program” means the entire 
process of group living, not just the activities possible 
within the camp environment, nor the group of activities 
scheduled for any one day, 
week, or month. Therefore, 
in speaking of program in 
camp we shall encompass in 
the term all the processes at 
‘work in camp life and camp 
living. The main objective of 
this camp program is to give 
each individual camper the 
best possible opportunity for 
his all-round development, 
and then to guide and help 
him so that he makes the 
most of his opportunity. We 
thus visualize the camp pro- 
gram as based on the desires 
and needs of the individual 
campers who make up the 
camp group at the time. 
The most satisfactory 
way to define briefly the 
meaning of the adjective “progressive,” as applied to the 
camp situation, seems to be that of paraphrasing Dr. 
Courtis’ summary of a jury-panel discussion quoted 
from the Journal of Educational Method, June, 1933, 
as follows: “Primarily it is a camp program which is 
‘progressing’ from a condition that once was general to- 
ward an ideal condition which is not yet realized,’ and 
the camp director to whom this adjective “progressive” 
is applied is ‘one who is dissatisfied with the aims, con- 
tent, and methods of the camp program as they are, is 
creatively active in devising a better camp program and 
in putting it into effect,” and “one who wants to get 
somewhere in camping education and is on his way.” The 
spirit of this type of director is a “spirit of respect for 
personality, a spirit of service, and a spirit of humility 
and learning.”' In other words, the word “progressive” 
connotes improvement. Therefore, we are concerned to- 
day with the improvements which each one of us may 
make in our camp programs. Each is at a different point 
along the way, but we are all traveling the same trail, 
eager to come nearer the common goal—an improved 


~ IRST of all, I shall make clear what I mean by the ti- 


* A paper presented before the Camping Section of the American 
Physical Education Association Convention, St. Louis, Missouri, April, 
1936. 

1S. A. Courtis, Philosophy of Education, pp 238—-241. 
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. produces not only a more free expression for the group, 


camp program, from foundation to  superstructu 

Before considering methods of organizing the camp 
activities, which involves the number, type, and timing 
of activities and methods by which they are built into the 
camp program, it is neces. 
sary to consider  certaiy 
fundamentals of camp plan. 
ning which are of vital jp. 
portance in our attempts for 
improvement. These funda. 
mentals are the foundation 
stones upon which the whok 
structure rests. When the 
foundation is firm, secure 
and fastened together by the 
best possible means, it js 
easy to build on it. If the 
foundation has weak spots 
and yawning — gaps, the 
builder will have trouble 
squaring up the superstruc- 
ture. We cannot build w 
the better sort of camp pro- 
gram until we have made 
sure that these foundations 
can stand the shifted or added weight imposed upon them 
by a reconstructive or enriching process. 

These essentials, as I see them, are as follows: 

1. The laying out of the camp site, and the breaking 
up of large groups into smaller sections. ° 

There is a decided tendency, now, from the military 
circle or open square plan of camp layout to a more in- 
formal type, making all possible use of topographical 
features. The day of the mass camp is over, and now 
large groups are broken up into independent units ot 
smaller sections on the basis of congenial groups, divided 
according to age range or special interests. This is, in 
reality, a process of decentralization. Each section oper- 
ates as a miniature camp with its own staff. This living 
in self-determined units facilitates the flexibility that 





but a fuller development for the individual. It does away 
with the pressure and strain of large groups, and with 
the regimentation of program, activities, and leadership 
which were inevitable concomitants of the old style a 
mass camping. 

2. The providing of adequate facilities for health 
and safety. 

Of the aims of camping, none is of greater importance 
than that of sending the camper home improved in 
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health. His participation in and enjoyment of the camp 
ram will be in direct proportion to his own well-be- 
Pe Needless to say, sanitation in the camp should be 
= ccord with the requirements of common sense. And, 
z ‘ ssing, I might say that adequate sanitation does not 
Je et mean taking “civilized” facilities to the 
cach, It is often wiser to make the more simple adapta- 
tions to woods life and ways. aed . 

We provide a setting and environment rich in unique 
opportunities for fun and adventure. That adventure 
must be safe adventure, and it is the business of the camp 
to control situations involving hazard or danger to the 
campers so tactfully, and if 
possible, so inconspicuously, 
that there will be no notice- 
able detraction from the fun 
and worthwhile experiences 
which the situations may 
offer. Safety comes by the 
practice of skills and tech- 
niques, by keeping in repair ' 
all equipment to be used, 
and by knowing the time- 
worn traditions, customs, 
and ways of the woods. We 
must anticipate all known 
risks and build up a positive 
plan of attack. 

Now we come to the mat- 
ter of camp health, a prob- 
lem of particular importance 
to physical education peo- 





ple. Conducive to health im- 
provement are the general 
benefits of fresh air and sun- 
light, a-regular life, plenty of proper food and sleep, the 
acquiring or practicing of good health habits, beneficial 
activities and exercise, remedial exercise if indicated, and 
time to relax and rest. But each child needs to be studied 
carefully and to have a program mapped out which will 
suit his individual health needs. The very things which 
can build up can also, when improperly guided, tear 
down; and, therefore, being “exposed” to camp does not 
necessarily make for increased health. Camps which over- 
work, overstrain, and overstimulate campers not only do 
a great injustice to the children, but cast a shadow on 
the whole camp movement, and consequently the matter 
of individual attention takes on added significance. 

' 3. The necessity for the best possible leadership. 

To the camp director who plans with a background of 
educationally progressive ideals, and who aims at the 
realization of those ideals and their attendant benefits, 
the greatest problem to be faced, after the routine con- 
siderations of sanitation, health, and safety have been 
satisfied, is that of leadership. In the ultimate analysis, 
‘the leadership is the camp. An investment of thousands 
of dollars in a splendid site, elaborate structures, and 
impressive equipment will yield a poor return in benefits 
to the individual camper if the leadership is not of the 
finest, whereas a less lavish outlay in physical equipment 
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and greater investment of time and money put into the 
selection and securing of able counselors must inevitably 
assure for the camper returns in the finer values. We 
must look for other things in a counselor than just his 
qualifications as a good football player or a swimming 
champion. We must not overlook the capacity each 
counselor possesses for being a good group counselor. 
Leaders should have some training and experience in 
work with children, or in a camp, because there is no 
time to train counselors after the camp opens. 
training is often provided by means of courses outside 
of camp or by pre-camp training periods or conferences. 
Counselors 
familiar with the methods 
of progressive education and 
with the educational aims 
and policies of the camp so 
that they may 
their work and their meth- 
ods with these aims. Among 
differences of approach there 
should be a common pur- 
pose. Counselors should take 
seriously their place as par- 
ent substitutes, and main- 
tain a friendly, unemotional 
attitude toward the campers, 
taking a personal interest in 
each. It is most necessary 


Such 


ought to be 


correlate 


that there be built up be- 
tween counselors and camp- 


ers a rapport which enables 


the campers to feel secure 


and confident in the pres- © 
ence of their adult comrades. 
The camp director or an associate should be so equip- 
ped that he knows enough to supervise the counselors, 
to evaluate their work, and to give advice and guidance’ 
necessary to each leader in order that their efforts may 


consistently contribute to the objectives that the camp is 


striving to accomplish. 


4. The advisability of the case approach in dealing 


with the individual camper. 


This entails first an entirely adequate medical examina- 
tion given to the camper two or three days previous to 
his coming to camp. We feel that the information on this 
blank should be very much in detail so that a complete 


physical examination after the child has arrived in camp 


is not necessary. Accompanying this information should 
be certain types of general information and of health 
history furnished by the parent, plus very pertinent in- 
formation obtained by use of a confidential personality 


questionnaire filled out by the parents without consulting 
the children. This last questionnaire gives a director cer- 


tain information concerning the child’s school, recrea- , 


tional, and home background, and general attitudes and 
characteristics which are of great importance in ap- 
proaching the child as an individual. Camp directors often 
procure additional information from school and Sunday 


School teachers and others 


qualified to give it. 
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I feel that it is very necessary to get a camper quickly 
into the feel and swing of camp life and not take up the 
first two or three days, when first impressions are so im- 
portant, with interminable examinations and tests which 
not only bore the camper and remind him of school, but 
delay his participation in camp life. If he has a tendency 
toward homesickness, it is aggravated. From all points 
of view it is poor psychology to stifle the camper’s desire 
for the fun of camp life by taking hours to get informa- 
tion which can readily be obtained earlier, and assembled 
and made available for the whole camp staff before the 
camper arrives. It is essential, of course, to keep proper 
records, but it is silly to de- 
mand so many that the 
counselors are more concern- 

‘ed with making out charts, 
observation reports, rating 
scales, interview records, 
behavior analyses, etc., than 
they are with the child in the 
flesh. It seems to me that 
overemphasis on this is 
worse when carried to the 
extreme than to have no re- 
cords at all. 

There are not mass cure- 
alls. We must realize the 
practical implication of the 
law of individual differences 
and also of the needs and 

‘abilities of different age 
groups. We must realize also 
that the individual inter- 
prets camp experience in the 
light of past experiences in 
other situations. These ie ==——_ 
dividual differences should 
not produce conflicts, but by their varied nature make for 
a more fascinating and creative atmosphere. By finding 
out as much as we feel is necessary about the individual, 

_ we are better prepared to help him plan a program which 
increasingly meets his needs and desires. 

5. The administrative and educational policies of the 
camp director. 

Eleven years ago, Dr. E. H. Lehman said in Camps 
and Camping that “there are four big questions—only 
four—that ever face a camp director—‘What is to be 
‘done?’ ‘How is it to be done?’ ‘Who is to do it?’ ‘How 
could it have been done better?’—In trying to answer 
these questions, the camp director does five things—‘He 
idealizes.’ ‘He analyzes.’ ‘He organizes.’ ‘He deputizes.’ 
‘He supervises.’ ”? 

For our particular purpose we should emphasize the 
camp director’s duty of deputizing. We have already 
mentioned in another connection the need for adequate 
supervision of leaders. The camp director must pass on 
to others much of his responsibility, and most of the 
routine contacts with campers, especially, must be dele- 
gated to others who in turn may delegate them further. 


2E. H. Lehman, Camps and Camping. (New York: American 
Sports Publishing Company, 1925). 


*the campers want fun and a good time. And unless the 





interest can come from simple things and that such leart- 


- graphical location of the camp, on the length of time the 
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The camp director must know how to set the entire g 
so that the higher objectives may be reached, and én 
all we must realize that most of all from their camp i 


campers do have this good time and really enjoy cn 
life, the high values we hope for them cannot be achiong 
nor can we expect their interest and cooperation jn Ways 
of improving the camp program. 
We have thus briefly outlined the features of cam 
organization and management which must be establish 
before we can take steps toward realizing the real PUrpos 
of the camp. The modern approach to camping is a mox 
conservative one than ha 
been noted in years past, We 
realize that higher valys 
and finer objectives cannot 
be reached by  slap-das 
methods and guesswork, ()) 
a firm foundation we ca 

' build without confusion anq 
with certainty. 

We shall now turn oy 
attention toward the activi. 
ties, so-called, which have 

such an important place ip 
\ camp life. We shall consider 
different aspects of the or- 
ganization and building of 
the activities into the larg. 
er camp program, in the fol- 
lowing order: 

1. Number and type of 
activities which are to bk 
available in the camp. 

2. Motivation of activities 

3. Timing and _ scheduling 
of activities. 

4. Methods of program 


ARO 


building. 
We shall take up each of these from a practical point 
of view, and hope that the sum total of the discussions of 
the four aspects will merge into one whole. 

1. Number and type of activities which are to be 
available in camp. 
’ Too many activities scatter the energies of campers 
and leaders. Too few make for a narrow and limited 
activity program. Each director is naturally anxious to 
include as many activities as possible in the camp in ot- 
der to please parents and campers, but sooner or latet 
the time must come to call a halt. In pre-depression years 
there was a tendency toward too elaborate activity equip- 
ment, and too many expensive activities. It was good 
publicity, and in line with the general expansiveness 0! 
the era. We realize now that learning, satisfaction, and 


ings in camp are perhaps of more importance than just 
the skills. In considering activities to add to the program, 
we should be certain that they have the spirit of adven- 
ture and of “safe” danger. 

The types of activities chosen will depend on the gee 


campers are in the camp, and to some extent on its 
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financial condition. But beyond that the desires and needs 
of the campers will indicate the types of activities needed 
to supplement and complement their different back- 
grounds. For instance, different activity needs are indi- 
cated for 4-H club camps, camps for underprivileged 
children, two-week camps, and the eight-week private 
camp. It is also true that the age range of campers con- 
trols, to some extent, the general interests of the campers 
and their physical and mental abilities. 

For several years there has been a growing emphasis 
on activities and interests growing out of and appropriate, 
to the camp environment, and less duplication of city, 
club, school, and playground activities in the camp. 
Many camp educators look with favor on this movement 
away from highly organized sports such as baseball, foot- 
ball, and basketball and from craft work with manu- 
factured and prepared materials towards the more 
woodsy, “campy,” natural interests and activities. This 
movement toward more primitive activities is excellent. 
However, it should not be carried to the extreme, but 
an effort should be made to effect a nice balance between, 
activities possible on/y in camp and those which may be 
indulged in away from camp and are therefore of con- 
siderable transfer value. In passing, it should be noted 
that simply living in tents in the outdoors does not 
guarantee a woodsy program, although many camp dir- 
ectors like to make that misleading statement in their 
camp advertising. It is the choice of activities, not the 
living quarters, which decides whether the camp is a 
glorified summer resort or country club, or a real camp. 

Professor Busch has said, “too strict a utilitarianism 
will kill enthusiasm in group work. There are many 
activities that are enjoyable in and for themselves. If 
these are entered into with enthusiasm by the group, it is 
not necessary to ask what their transfer is . . . But, if he 
(the leader) inhibits his own action and that of the group 
by rejecting from the program activity after activity ... 
because the training value is slight, he will also eliminate 
...a needed informality and lightness.”* His advice is 
good. Let us in camp not be too rigorous and too pious 
in our efforts to uplift and elevate the spirit of youth. 

2. Camp directors are gradually coming to the sen-, 
sible conclusion that no artificial motivation is necessary 
at all, and that, given a stimulating natural environment 
and able and enthusiastic leadership, campers will enter 
into activities just for the fun and satisfaction of them. 
Please understand that this way of organizing does not 
preclude either the casual competition of a water sports 
meet, friendly ball game, tennis tournament, or song con- 
test, nor the use of a graded classification of skills in 
certain activities to help the individual keep track of his 
improvement, without any award for such improvement 
beyond his own pleasure and satisfaction. 

Many camp directors of a modern turn of mind have 
proved to their own satisfaction that normal children of 
all ages will participate wholeheartedly in all phases of 
camp life without the adult-devised artificial motivation 
of points, honors, emblems, chevrons, prizes, medals, or 


3 Henry Busch, Leadership in Group Work. (Association Press, 
1934), 
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any sort of award or reward, either of intrinsic value or 
otherwise. The same thought applies also to the use of 
any kind of organized, systematized competition on a 
seasonal or period basis, either as between individual 
campers or between groups or teams of campers. No camp 
program can be called “progressive” which deliberately 
sets up an artificial system of this kind and then pushes 
campers into it either on the basis of camp tradition or 
by sheer force. It has been said that these systems were 
devised by camp leaders in order to cover up their own 
weaknesses and lack of ability to interest campers in the 
rich activity opportunities which every camp should have 
in abundance. If “camp spirit” has to be built up this 
way, it is a very unsubstantial, impotent sort of emotional 
disturbance. True enough, it takes very little brains to 
supervise or “teach” in a competitive system of this type. 
The camp management merely whips up the desire to 
beat somebody else, and the campers are the prey of the 
system. Some camp people and many parents believe that 
actual harm has been done to both boys and girls by the 
mental, emotional, and physical strains of such systems 
and the pressure and stress which they have forced on 
the individual. 

As long as such a system is in use in the camp, there 
can be little hope of any progressive tendency in the 


camp program, for independence of thought and of action ' 


are taken from the individual. This independence is 
fundamental to progressive thought. The manner in 
which the camp management chooses to motivate acti- 
vities has a direct bearing on the collective and individual 
health of the campers. There is the physical as well as 
the educational and psychological side of the question. 
We can be very confident that where the camp environ- 


ment is intelligently used, and where leadership is en- 


thusiastic, able, and devoted, there will be no need for 
artificial motivation to captivate the camper’s interest. 
He will feel that he can go on and on until he has 
mastered the art and science of real out-of-doors living, 
which he knows is endless in scope and satisfaction. He 
knows the way to learn more. 

3. In the scheduling of activities we must not allow 
the campers to find in operation in the camp a duplication 
of the usual school schedule. It is a grave error in judg- 
ment on the part of the camp director, as it turns the 
more intelligent children away from camp life and is 
particularly disastrous when applied to older age groups. 


There should be, of course, a framework in the form of: 


a definite schedule controlling rising, meals, rest hour, 
time for activities and for relaxation, and for going to 
bed. But inside this framework there should be a flexi- 
bility obvious to all in the camp. Campers should keep 


themselves busy, for idleness in the camp is a breeder of : 


troubles. And it is possible to keep the campers busy on 
a moderate schedule, each going his own gait. But fre- 


quent changes in activities—say every half-hour—is~ 


wearing on the camper and not productive of good work. 
Camps have been accused, many justly, of being too 


strenuous, and of keeping up a tempo so fast as to tire’ 


out both campers and leaders. The trouble is they have 
(Continued on Page 398) 
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NY association which has passed 


— - its fiftieth year of activity will na- 
Activities Ser turally have developed a number of tra- 
1935-36 ditions and customs. A rather recently 


established custom of the American 
Physical Education Association, but one which seems 
well on its way to become a firmly-established tradition, 
is that of presenting in the editorial pages of the June 
issue of the JOURNAL a summary of the year’s activities 
and events for the benefit of our members. 

Our first and most important news concerns the 
election of new officers of the Association for 1936-37. 
W. G. Moorhead, State Director of Health and Physical 
Education in Pennsylvania, is the new President, taking 
over the reins of office from Miss Agnes Wayman, who 
will remain on the Executive Committee for the coming 
year as Past-President. Dr. C. H. McCloy of the State 
University of Iowa was elected President-Elect, and N. 
P. Neilson of Stanford University, Vice-President. The 
three new members-at-large on the Governing Board are 
Dr. Margaret Bell of the University of Michigan, Dr. 
F. W. Cozens of the University of California at Los 
Angeles, and Louis E. Hutto of Des Moines Public 
Schools. The other members of the Governing Board are 
E. D. Mitchell, Secretary-Editor; J. E. Rogers, Chair- 
man of Field Service; and the six district presidents, 
namely, Franklin J. Gray (Eastern), Harold T. Taylor 
(Southern), J. H. McCulloch (Mid-West), Edna Mc- 
Cullough (Central), C. W. Davis (Southwest), and Eva 
Jurgensohn (Northwest). 

The membership of the Association has this year con- 
tinued its steady growth, in the past month having 
reached the record figure of 7507—approximately 600 
more than were listed at this time last year. So many 
individuals have cooperated to produce this increased 
membership that it is difficult to mention names. How- 
ever, particular mention should be made of the special 
promotion efforts of Carl Trieb of the Southwest District, 
Bennie Strickland of the Southern District, H. H. House 
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of Washington, A. E. Kindervater of Missouri. F 
Beier of Louisiana, Susan Bill of Connecti a 
: ie 4 . Cut, and the 
state officers of Georgia, Kansas, Ohio, Oklahoma On 
gon, Tennessee, and Texas. The membership by distr 4 
is now: Eastern, 2736; Mid-West, 1936; Southern on 
Central, 945; Southwest, 447; Northwest, 197, The As , 
sociation also now numbers seven life members, at the | 
end of the first year of this type of membership, Th 
student membership this year is 1137. The list of schools 
and colleges having ten or more student members Was 
published in the May issue of the JourNat, 

Financially, the Association ended the year 1935 With , 
a small profit of $291.21, and an actual balance afte & 
meeting all obligations of $3408.47 in its treasury which 
includes an Endowment Fund of $1838.16. The incom: 
for the year was $28,967.14, and the expenditures, $23. 
675.93. A detailed financial statement has been presente 
to the officers and Council, and copies of this mime. 
graphed material are available for any members who ar 
interested in obtaining further information on this sub. 
ject. 

Several noteworthy committee reports were published 
during the past year. The Constitution of the Association 
as revised at the 1935 Council meetings, and the Report 
of the Committee on Precedents and Traditions, wer 
published in the October issue of the Research Quarterly, 
and are now available to all our members in pamphlet 
form. With the cooperation of the other sponsoring or. 
ganizations, the Report of the Joint Committee on Pro 
fessional Education in Health and Physical Education 
has also been published and widely distributed. The Con- 
vention Set-Up of the Association, a detailed sixty page 
outline of the organization for our annual conventions, 
has been mimeographed for distribution to committee 
members, and copies of it have already been requested by 
several other large national Associations. Great credit is 
due Dr. C. H. McCloy for the compilation of this report 
and of the revised Constitution; and to Mr. N. P. Neil- 
son, Chairman of the Joint Committee on Professional 
Education, and Miss Mabel Lee, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Precedents, for their excellent and valuable 
reports. 

It is with regret that we announce the retirement 
after several years’ active service, of two Standing Com- 
mittee Chairmen. Dr. A. S. Lamb has served as Chait- 
man of the Committee on Necrology since 1932. Dr. F. 
W. Maroney originated the Association’s Honor Award 
during his Presidency, and has served as Chairman of 
the Standing Committee on Honor Awards since 1932. 
The complete report of this committee, including the 
pictures and citations of the 1936 Honor Award Fellows, 
will be published in a later issue of the Journal. The As 
sociation is deeply grateful to these two men for their 
faithful service and expert guidance of these important 
committees, and accepts their resignations with real re 
gret. 

Other A.P.E.A. Committees reporting to the Council 
this year included the Committee on Resolutions unde 
Major E. V. Graves; the Committee on General Policies, 
of which Dr. John Brown, Jr., is Acting Chairman in the 
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e of Dr. J. F. Williams; The Committee on Per- 
storical Exhibits under Miss Agnes Wayman; 
The Committee on Consolidation of Memberships under 
Dr. W. L. Hughes; the Nominating Committee, of which 
Miss Mabel Lee is Chairman ; and the Editing Com- 
mittee to prepare a Promotion Handbook under the 
chairmanship of E. D. Mitchell. Two new Committees 
on Promotion and on Finance, appointed by Miss W ay- 
man, are still in the process of organization, and will 
make full reports at next year's Council meeting. 

Many of the state associations have been active this 
year, and reports of their interesting meetings and pro- 
jects have appeared from time to time in the District 
News Section of the JourRNaAL. Arizona and Washington 
are among the states which have organized associations 
during the past year, and these two states are among the 
nine which recently have formally affiliated with the 
National Association. The other states in this category 
are Arkansas, Florida, Louisiana, Montana, New Hamp- 
shire, South Dakota, and Utah. Forty-two states and the 
District of Columbia now have state organizations af- 
filiated with the A.P.E.A., and several of the remaining 
states have small but active groups working toward this 
objective. Two new sections, on Private Schools and on 
Tests and Measurements, were recognized by the Council 
at its meeting, and the petition of Phi Delta Pi, profes- 
sional physical education fraternity for women, for re- 
presentation as an affiliated organization, was also 
granted. 

The various sections of the Association have been 
unusually active this year, and many of them have made 
interesting plans for future activities. The Dance Section 
has exercised editorial supervision over dance articles 
appearing in the Association magazines, has contributed 
a monthly column of dance notes to the JOURNAL, is 
making plans for a dance film, and has developed an 
excellent Dance Bibliography which is now available in 
mimeographed form from the Association office. The 
Therapeutics Section and the Camping Section have 
committees working on a year-round basis on various 
projects. The Women’s Athletic Section has added an 
Individual Sports Guide to its list of annual publications, 
has compiled an annotated bibliography on women’s 
sports, and has over six hundred women working on its 
numerous active committees. In addition, the Motion 
Picture Sub-Committee of this Section, under the chair- 
manship of Miss Gladys Palmer, has been commissioned 
by the American Council on Education to make a nation- 
wide survey of the use of motion pictures in the field of 
girls’ and women’s sports. Reports of this Sub-Committee 
have appeared in recent issues of the JouRNAL and The 
Research Quarterly. 

New Section Chairmen for the year 1936-37 
were elected as follows: Camping, Jane Shurmer, 
University of Pittsburgh; College Men’s Physical Edu- 
cation, Guy S. Lowman, University of Wisconsin; Dance, 
Ruth Murray, Wayne University; Health Education, 
Dr. Allen G. Ireland, New Jersey Department of Educa- 
tion; Men’s Athletics, C. L. Brewer, University of Mis- 
souri; Private Schools, Captain William Palmer, Shady 
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Side Academy, Pittsburgh; Public Schools, Randall D. 
Warden, Newark Board of Education; Recreation, C. M. 
Miles, New York State Education Department; Re- 
search, Dr. Ellwood C. Davis, The Pennsylvania State 
College; Teacher Training, Lera B. Curtis, Oberlin 
College; Therapeutics, Dr. Hiram A. Jones, New York 
State Department of Education; and Women’s Athletics, 
Elinor Schroeder, Wellesley College. 

In addition to these activities of various groups in 
the Association, several projects have been carried on by 
the A.P.E.A. offices, including an enlarged informational 
and reference service for members, the initiation of a 
periodic news release service to education and physical 
education magazines, the editing of a Handbook on the 
Promotion of Physical Education, in cooperation with 
the National Committee on Promotion, and cooperation 
throughout the year with district, state, and local groups 
in planning programs, campaigning for membership, and 
working for improved conditions and standards in our 
profession. 

The Editor has represented the Association during the 
year at numerous meetings, and has also served as Phys- 
ical Education Consultant on the, School Education 
Committee of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, and on the Educational Policies Commission 
of the National Education Association. 

James E. Rogers, Chairman of Field Service, has con- 
tinued for the past year to give his usual enthusiastic 
and efficient service to state associations, state directors, 
and physical educators in the field. His annual report 
to the Association reveals that during the past year he 
has spoken at ninety-one meetings, has visited twenty- 
six states, and has helped maintain or initiate state pro- 
grams of physical education in eleven states, in addition 
to carrying on his usual large correspondence and con- 
tributing a page or more of material to the JouRNAL each 
month. 

As usual; our annual convention in St. Louis drew a 
large number of interested members by its fine program. 
Over 1450 members attended. Much of the success of 
this meeting was due to the splendid work of the 
local committees, headed by Mr. Philip J. Hickey 
as Convention Manager, and Dr. Kindervater as Hon- 
orary Convention Manager. The physical education 
people of the St. Louis area gave unstintingly of time 
and effort to make this first joint convention with 
the Central District an outstanding event in the 
Association’s history, and their unusually fine co- 
operation and efficiency conquered all obstacles to pro- 
duce a convention which was financially as well as pro- 
fessionally successful. A summary of the Convention will 
be found on page 384. 

In closing this summary of the year’s work, much 
credit should go to our retiring President, Miss Agnes 
Wayman. Under her regime, the Association has greatly 
increased its efforts for the promotion of physical educa- 
tion, has developed its first large-sized educational and 
hobby exhibit, has given support to the program of the 
Women’s Athletic Section, and has been started on an 
expanded program of service to the community. 
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A Playground Window Demonstration 
ETHEL ROCKWELL 


Supervisor, Physical and Health Education 
Kalamazoo Public Schools 


education demonstration, on 


| HE Kaiamazoo physical qm of activities as when developing 


display in the window of the 
Goebel-Brown sport shop in 
Grand Rapids during the Mid- 


actual playgrounds and play. 
rooms. Finally, a floor cover 


to fit the window was constructg 





West Physical Education Conven- 
tion, was originally shown by 
Kalamazoo Public Schools during 
National Education Week. In an 
effort to attract the attention of 
the public to the physical educa- 
tion opportunities provided by 
the schools, miniature play spaces 


were constructed showing minia- A hyd-ator was used 


ture children engaged in both in- 

door and out-of-door activities, including various types 
of apparatus, play, games, sports, stunts, athletic events, 
swimming, and dancing. 

The size and shape of the window available had much 
to do with the possibilities of the demonstration. After 
the window had been measured, a drawing one fourth 
actual size was made. On the same scale patterns were 
cut showing relative sizes and shapes of spaces available 
for the various activities. The window playground and 
indoor play spaces were then planned, giving the same 
consideration to safety, ages of children, and suitability 


from linoleum paper upon whig 
game courts and play spaces we 
drawn with chalk. Small openings 
were cut in the floor covering ang 
filled with sand to form jumping 
pits. 

A large sign covering the full 
wall space at the back of the win- 
dow at eye level read: 
KALAMAZOO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Physical Education 

Provides joy and satisfaction for the boys and girls of 
Kalamazoo. 

Acquaints boys and girls with many games and sports to 
use in leisure time. 

Helps to build healthy bodies. 

Develops ability to use to the best advantage such skills 
as running, jumping, climbing, hanging, striking, throwing, 
and dodging. 

Gives boys and girls chances to lead, follow, and co 
operate—abilities needed by all good citizens. 


Just below the sign was a background, made with 


Pipe cleaners, coat hangers, toothpicks, matches, dowel pins, and a cigar box come to life. 
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colored crayons on manilla paper, portraying a wire play- 
ground fence beyond which were red buildings sur- 
rounded by green lawns, shrubs, and trees. 

Swings, teeter frames, horizontal bars, soccer goals, 
target easel, volleyball poles, and jump standards were 
constructed from one-half inch doweling, and plastic wood 
was used to fill in the joints. This apparatus was painted 
black. The sand box was made by remodeling a cigar 
box. 

Sleds and fieldball goals were made from pipe cleaners, 
as were the dogs, typical of those usually found upon 
playgrounds. An ivory-colored refrigerator crisper en- 
cased in a closely fitting wood frame painted lettuce 
green was used for the swimming pool. A diving board 
made from a small piece of wood extended from the 
frame over one end of the pool. Tether poles were cut 
from wire coat hangers and had metal or wood discs 
for bases. White bead cord was used for tether ropes. 
The tether paddles were cut from cardboard. The volley 
net was crocheted from white thread. Bows for archery 
were whittled from pieces of bamboo after it had been 
soaked in water and were strung with bead cord. Tooth- 
picks were used for arrows. Baseball bats were whittled 
from matches and small pieces of felt were used as bases. 
Mats were made from several thicknesses of wadding 
sewed and tied with white darning cotton. The piano was 
purchased from a toy department. Seine twine was used 
to make the climbing ropes. Brown and white beads 
were used as balls of various types. 

The dolls varied in height from two and one-half to 
three and one-half inches. The wooden beads, in diameter 
from one-half to five-eighths of an inch, used for heads 
were made with an electric lathe and drill by a local 
woodturner. The legs were formed by folding in the cen- 
ter a piece of medium sized milliner wire about eight 
inches in length, and inserting the loop thus formed into 
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A different location lent itself to the above arrangement of the playground. 


the head. Just below the head a piece of lighter weight 
milliner wire was wound leaving each end about two and 
one-quarter inches long to form the arms. Faces and hair 
were made with colored crayons. Pliers were used in 
bending the ends of legs and arms to form feet and hands, 
to indicate knee and hip joints, and to pose the dolls for 
various purposes. The dolls were fastened to the floor 
with small thumb tacks, a contact through one foot 
usually sufficing to keep them in proper position. 

The girls’ dresses were made from small pieces of ging- 
ham, percale, and other cotton materials, mostly discon- 
tinued samples contributed by a local drygoods store. 
Many of the colored sashes and belts were made from 
small strips cut from rubber swimming caps. Felt was 
used for the boys’ sweaters and trousers, and for many 
of the girls’ play suits, because these garments could be 
more neatly made from it than from woven fabrics. The 
dolls used for tumbling and part of those used for swim- 
ming were made from pipe cleaners and were dressed in 
garments made from “protecto” bandaging. Small pieces 
of cork were placed inside the chests, hands and feet of 
the swimmers. Small glass beads weighted some of the 
divers. 

Practically every member of the physical education 
staff contributed something to the development of this 
exhibit. The background and some of the signs were 
made by groups of children in art classes. Such a project 
could well be developed as a series of educational ex- 
periences for children through such activities as art, home 
economics, manual training, mathematics, and physical 
education. 

Apparently the project accomplished its purpose as 
it attracted the attention of large numbers of people, 
old and young alike, to the fact that the public schools 
provide a great variety of play activities as a part of 
the educational program. 
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The 
Unit of Physical Education Activity 


By 
GEORGE J. ALTMANN 


Associate Professor of Physical Education 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 


FEW years ago it occurred to the writer that the 
A plan of employing units of activity, so successful- 

ly used in other branches of education, could be 
used with equal success in physical education. Acting on 
this assumption, a few units were prepared. These were 
used with college freshmen, by teachers in the training 
school, and by student teachers in both college and train- 
ing school. It was found that with only slight modifications 
the method employed in other subjects could be used with 
marked success in most of the forms of physical activity, 
such as games, sports, mat and apparatus stunts, tumb- 
ling, swimming, scouting, and outing activities. The 
method has appealed especially to student teachers, for 
it has enabled them to secure vigorous and spirited par- 
ticipation on the part of pupils with a minimum of 
technical preparation of lesson plans, and without slavish 
adherence to each individual step of such plans. These 
students feel that the units, while necessitating careful 
organization in advance and thoughtful consideration of 
objectives, procedure, and the like, are sufficiently flexible 
to permit adaptation of the procedure to changes in the 
teaching situation. The consensus of opinion is that the 
units are psychologically and pedagogically sound; that 
they successfully create interest, and secure vigorous and 
joyful participation even in activities new to the group; 
that by employing activities which appeal to the nature 
and interest of the participants they cause pupils to feel 
that they play a large part in the selection, criticism, 
demonstration, and administration, as well as in the 
actual practice, of the activity. 

Each unit consists of a complete experience with one 
or more specific useful objectives and the activities for 
achieving these objectives. It satisfies the demands’ of 
usefulness, interest, and feasibility and is arranged with 
the following divisions: 


Objectives——The specific useful goals to be attained. 

Materials —The space, equipment, and supplies needed. 

Procedure.—Suggested steps to be taken and methods to 
be employed by teacher and pupils to achieve the objectives. 

Essential Facts and Skills—The basic knowledge and 
techniques of the activity. 

Application or Test—Suggested uses as for pleasure, 
demonstration, exhibition, competition, or tests of individual 
and group activity and progress. 

References—Sources of information and instruction on 
the activity. 


T HE objectives of the unit of activity are expressed in 
terms of the pupil’s and the teacher’s goals, the former 
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being specific and immediate and directly associated with 
and resulting from the activity. The teacher, whi 
capitalizing on the child’s interest and attention in th 
activity, strives to develop in him attitudes, knowledge 
skills, and habits which will help in developing character 
citizenship, and social efficiency. The objectives are base 
on the child’s nature and needs. With the younger child 
immediate interests receive major consideration; with the 
adolescent, future as well as immediate social needs ar 
the objects of concern. Each unit should be capable of 
completion within a few periods in order that interest will 
be sustained throughout. Units in a sport or branch of 
physical education are therefore comparatively short, 
Each should have a connection with, and a progression 
or advancement beyond, that of the preceding unit. 

It may be noted that the unit of activity plan is 
especially valuable in introductory or acquaintance units, 
for it provides an easy and pleasing contact of the pupil 
with a new type of activity by leading him to participate 
and become interested as a result of the interest and 
satisfaction evident in other pupils who engage in the 
activity. It encourages him to think about the activity, 
to make suggestions regarding it, and to try his skill, and 
later as an individual to measure his progress and ability 
by comparison with his former performance, and asa 
member of the team in competition with other teams. 
Social pressure, in the form of public opinion, actual 
practice and participation, and encouragement on the 
part of other members of the group, plays a large part 
in securing participation by the pupil. 

It will also be noted that in these units the class or 
mass method is employed at times for the purpose of 
teaching to the entire group at one time the fundamental 
movements or exercises of the activity, and for repetition 
in order to improve performance in techniques already 
attempted though found and recognized by the pupils 
necessitating further practice. The squad and leader 
method is also employed, the leader of the team or squad 
directing and cooperating with the squad or team in at 
effort to improve individual and group performance and 
to heighten the satisfaction resulting from increased pro 
ficiency. Leadership and followership opportunities, 3 
well as individual interest, enjoyment, and progress, ate 
thus provided. The individual tutorial or coaching method 
is also indicated. In this the pupil in need of special as 
sistance or practice receives the personal attention of 4 
proficient member of his squad or team, the increased 
ability which he develops in turn serving to help the 
squad or team. 
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e major part of the unit of activity consists of a 
description of things to be done, the procedure being 
suggestive and flexible rather than mandatory and fixed. 
The unit is so constructed as to serve as a guide for any 
teacher trained in the subject, to enable him to provide 
the experience called for in the unit. 

Essential facts and skills include the fundamental 
knowledge and ability necessary for performing the 
activity. Although there will be differences in individual 
interests, knowledge, ability, and skill, there will be a 
large body of material of a fundamental nature which 
all should experience and endeavor to learn. For the more 
advanced and capable pupils, opportunity should be pro- 
yided not only to learn more of the activity with greater 
effectiveness and ease, but also to serve as leaders of 
groups and as tutors or coaches of classmates. 

In order to assure progress, the units of activity should 
be arranged in an ascending order of difficulty, with 
provisions for repetition and review within the unit and 
in successive units, and with individual and group tests 
and contests indicated at the end of each unit. By ar- 
ranging units in a progressive order of difficulty, repe- 
tition of fundamentals may easily be provided for and 
willingly accepted by the pupils as they realize the 
need for practice in order to increase skill and satis- 
faction in the activity. 

Achievement may be easily measured in these activities 
through objective tests, largely in the form of scorable 
or measurable events in which the individual competes 
against his farmer score or a standard score, and through 
competition in which the individual as such, or as a mem- 
ber of a group or team, strives to outdo an opponent. 


Th 


OLLOWING are a few suggestions for constructing 

tentative units of activity in physical education, and 
also a few sample units. The units must be considered 
tentative until they have been in use for some time, and 
should be revised when this is desirable. 


1. Topic—Adapted to physiologic and social development, to 
sex, age, space, equipment, and season. 
2. Objectives —Specific useful goals. 

a) Pupils: chiefly joyful activity; speed, skill, strength, 
mastery. Based on native and acquired tendencies, desires, 
interests, and satisfaction resulting from their use. 

b) Teachers: chiefly attitudes, habits, appreciations, 
knowledge, skills, physical improvement. 

3. Procedure-—What is done to achieve objectives. 
a) Preparation. 

(1) Organization on paper and in the mind. 

(2) Providing equipment and materials. 

(3) Providing favorable atmosphere—setting the 
stage and securing the proper mind set. 

(4) Correlation with other school and out-of-school 
activities. 

b) Presentation. 

(1) Securing skills, satisfactions, new data. 

(2) Employing laws of learning: readiness, exercise, 

effect. 

(3) Progression: known to desired unknown, mild to 

strong, simple to complex. 
c) Activity, discussion, interpretation. 
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(1) Guidance by teacher: pivotal questions, sugges- 
tions. 

(2) Active participation by all pupils as individuals, 
as players on squad or team, leaders, officials, with 
suggestions, demonstrations, etc. 

(3) Essential facts and skills to be learned and re- 
tained. 

4. Application or Test. 

a) Present: basic skills and facts used in class activities 
or in tests. 

b) Future: material learned used better in larger, more 
significant activities as games, athletic sports, contests, ex- 
aminations, demonstrations, exhibitions, etc. 

5. References —Definite: author, title, chapter, and page if 
possible. 


Units of Activity in Physical Education 


Volleybali 


Objective. — 

To serve a volleyball effectively. 

Materials. — 

One volleyball court, and three volleyballs for every 
twelve to eighteen pupils. 

Procedure.— 

1. Have proficient pupils play at volleyball before class is 
called to order, and encourage others to take part. 

2. When class is assembled, have a discussion on essentials 
in volleyball, calling attention to the prime importance. of 
serving. (Points can be scored only on a good serve). 

3. Use the class method to teach the movements involved 
in serving, having a capable pupil demonstrate, or do so 
yourself. 

The Serve.—Stand in stride position with left foot 
forward and pointing toward the net, with (or without) ball 
resting in palm of left hand about 18 inches in front of right 
hip. With a long stroke of the right arm, beginning well to 
the rear and continuing well beyond the left hand, sweep the 
ball off the left hand and over the net, striking with the palm 
of the right. The weight is transferred from the right to the 
left as the stroke is executed. 

4. Divide the class into six squads of two or three mem- 
bers, each with a squad leader. Place three squads on each 
serving (back) line. Each squad, under the supervision of its 
leader, serves to and receives from the opposite side, the 
players alternating serving and receiving (catching) the ball. 

5. Divide the class into two teams and play the game 
according to rules, serving the ball from the back line. 

Note: With children and with women, or beginners, it may 
be desirable to have the serving-line moved closer to the net 
at first. 

Essential Facts and Skills. — 

1. Points are scored only on good serves, therefore, good 
serves are essential. 

2. A long, sweeping stroke with the arm straight, and a 
good follow-through are helpful. 

3. The weight is transferred to the left foot as the serve 
is completed. 

Application or Test.—Present. 

1. Test each student in his ability to serve as many balls 
as possible out of a given number (say 10), 
a) Over the net. 
b) Over the net and into a limited area—as into 
half of the opposite court. 
2. Use the serve in a game. 
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Future. Use the serve in a contest at a later date. 

References.— 

Robert Laveaga, Volleyball, (New York: A. S. Barnes and 
Co.). 

K. W. Montgomery, Volleyball for Women, (New York: 
A. S. Barnes and Co.). 

“Official Volleyball Rules,” 120R, Spalding’s Athletic 
Library. ; 


Stunts, Contests, Pyramids 

Objective. — 

Pupils—to have fun learning neck, head, hand, and fore- 
arm stands. 

Teachers—to create an interest in and develop skill in 
forward and backward rolls. 

Materials. — 

If outdoors, an open, grassy or sandy spot. 

If indoors, gymnasium mats. 

Procedure.— 

1. Have pupils who are familiar with the above inverted 
stands play at them before class; encouraging others to try 
their skill and assisting them in their efforts. 

2. When class is called to order, have capable pupils 
demonstrate these exercises. Get reactions and suggestions as 
to their popularity, the difficulties involved and methods 
for improving skill. 

3. Have pupils and their partners line up at opposite sides 
of the mats; one to perform and the other to assist him. 

Neckstand.—Sit on the mat, roll backward and extend 
legs and trunk vertically upward, hands pressed against the 
back, body supported by back of neck, shoulders, and elbows. 
Try leg movements while in neckstand—leg bending and 
straightening, bicycling movement, etc. 

Headstand.—Place forehead on mat about 15 inches from 
edge of mat grasping edge with hands about 18 inches apart. 
Spring up to headstand, back slightly arched and weight 
supported equally on head and hands. 

Repeat headstand with palms of hands flat on the mat 
instead of grasping edge. 

Try variations in the headstand—leg movement, turning 
(using the head as a pivot). 

Forearm Stand.—Place hands and forearms on the mat 
about 18 inches apart and spring upward from one foot to 
forearm stand position. 

Handstand.—Place hands on the mat about 18 inches 
apart and spring upward from one foot to handstand position 
(partner assists by holding feet and making corrections until 
balance is established). 

Try variations of the handstand, as, handstand walk, arm 
bending and straightening in the handstand, handstand with 
feet against wall. 

4. Divide class into squads which practice the stunts under 
pupil leaders. 

5. Have contests between squads or teams to determine 
winners, on basis of form. 

Essential Facts and Skills. — 

Characteristics required include bodily control and balance, 
courage, perseverance. 

In the neckstand, the trunk and legs are straight and 
verticle with most of the weight supported on back of neck 
and shoulders. 

In the headstand, the weight is supported by hands and 
head, these points representing the corners of an equilateral 
triangle 18 inches across. The forehead rather than the top 
of head is placed against the mat and carries about half the 
weight, the hands supporting the remainder. The trunk and 
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legs are in a straight line and not quite verticle. I 
stand, the back is well arched, and the head moy 
or backward as is necessary to maintain balance. 

In the forearm stand, the back is well arched with th 
feet directly above the head and the head moved backwa 
or forward as is necessary to maintain balance. Placing th: & 
forehead against the mat makes the stunt easier. j 

Application or Test.— 

Present. Use for pleasure, in combinations or in con. 
tests in gym or on play field. 

Use these positions in pyramids or in apparatus stunts 

Have contests between individuals or squads using these 
positions. 

Future. Use inverted position for pleasure at the beach, 
outings, at camp, and in circus or exhibition numbers, 

References.— 

Neilson and Van Hagen, Physical Education for Rp. 
mentary Schools. (New York: A. S. Barnes and Co.). 

Martin Rogers, Handbook of Stunts. (New York: Th 
Macmillan Co.). 

Bonnie and Donnie Cotteral, Tumbling and Stunts fy 
Girls and Women. (New York: A. S. Barnes and Co.), 

Pearl and Brown, Health by Stunts, (New York: The 
Macmillan Co.). 

A. G. Spalding, Tumbling for Amateurs, (New York: 
American Sports Publishing Co.). 

L. L. McClow, Tumbling Illustrated, (Néw York: A, §, 
Barnes and Co.). 
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Swimming 

Objective.— 

To become acquainted with and enjoy activity in the 
water. 

Material.— 

If outdoors, small objects such as buttons and pebbles, a 
gradually sloping beach. 

If indoors, small objects such as buttons and pebbles, the 
shallow end of a pool. 

Procedure.— 

1. Have pupils who are at home in the water play and 
swim before class is called to order. Encourage others to 
enter the water up to their waist and get chest and arms 
wet. 

2. When class is called to order, have the pupils suggest 
and demonstrate their favorite strokes and stunts, the teacher 
suggesting a few if those he ranks high are not mentioned. 

3. Divide the class into squads under the direction of 
student squad leaders, the teacher supervising and assisting. 

4. Members in each squad join hands and walk into water 
waist deep. Bobbing up and down may be included if the 
boys desire. 

5. Members of each squad form a circle with hands 
grasped and bob up and down. 

6. Individuals submerge faces (duck), holding nose at 
first if desired. 

7. Individuals exhale through nose or mouth, making a 
humming sound while faces are submerged. This may also 
be taken in rhythm, inhaling through mouth. 





8. Open eyes with face under water and count objects 
on the bottom. Count the toes of one foot which is raised 
forward under the water, touching each toe with the index 
finger of the other hand, the face being submerged. 

9. Pick up objects from the bottom, coins, buttons, 
pebbles, and the like. 

10. Get reaction and suggestion from the pupils as to the 

(Continued on Page 400) 
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A New Sports Education Program 


By 


RALPH PIPER 


Supervisor of Sports Education 
University of Minnesota 


Department of Physical Education at the Univer- 

sity of Minnesota has adopted a policy of provid- 
ing a survey course in sports for the large group of Gen- 
eral College freshmen who are not well acquainted with 
sport activities of a recreational nature which are com- 
mon to the adults of this section of the country during 
the various seasons of the year. At the same time, indi- 
vidually adapted activity programs have been provided 
for the small groups of men who are either exceptional 
or sub-par from the standpoint of physical fitness and 
knowledge of sports. Cooperation given by the Dean of 
the General College made it possible to schedule all 
freshmen for Sports Education the fourth period on Mon- 
day, Wednesday, and Friday. 

All entering men were given a thorough physical and 
medical examination upon entrance to the University. 
Those found to have gross physical defects or handicaps 
were assigned to a section in Individual Physical Edu- 
cation Activities. Of the 261 General College freshmen 
examined in the fall of 1935, 21 were placed in this 
classification. Reasons for these assignments included 
cardiac weakness, hernia, extremely poor posture, de- 
formities, relaxed ligaments, general lack of physical 
development, infantile paralysis, varicose veins, nasal 
discharge, and recent fractures or operations. These men 
are being aided in correcting their defects where such 
are capable of treatment. All men are being taught 
sports activities in which they may participate in spite 
of their handicaps. Such activities include swimming, 
handball, archery, ping-pong, shuffleboard, volleyball, 
horseshoes, etc. 

In order to determine their knowledge of sports, all 
other men were given an introductory examination con- 
sisting of one hundred true-false questions covering the 
rules and strategy of the eleven activities to be included 
in the survey course during the year. The range of scores 
on this test was from 6 to 72, with a median of 40. An 
item of analysis of this examination by the Bureau of 
Educational Research indicated that 84 of the 100 items 
were valid. The reliability for tests on various sports 
ranged from .56 to .91, with a coefficient of reliability 
for the whole test of .94. Men whose scores indicated 
a sufficient knowledge of the sports to be included in the 
survey course during any one quarter were placed in the 
elective group for that quarter and were allowed to fulfill 
the requirements by attending classes in advanced instruc- 
tion, by participating on freshman athletic squads, by 
competing in intramural sports, or by participating re- 
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gularly in recreational sports of their own choice. A total 
of 53 men were placed in this elective group in the fall 
quarter, 18 in the winter quarter, and 69 in the spring 
quarter. This seems to indicate a more general knowledge 
of outdoor activities than the indoor sports in general use 
during the winter months. 

Since it was considered desirable to have men par- 
ticipate with others of approximately equal ability, a 
classification test was given to all except those assigned 
to Individual Activities. This test consisted of only two 
events, the football kick and the baseball throw for 
distance, and was given to all men in one hour. These 
events were included in Cozen’s test of general athletic 
ability and were found to correlate highly with scores 
obtained by administering the whole battery of tests. 
A scoring table on the basis of 100 points for each event 
was devised from the scores made in these events by 
1200 freshmen at the University in the fall of 1932. 
The range of average scores for the two events was from 
65 to 102, with a median of 72.5. A high wind favor- 
ing the performances in the baseball throw accounts for 
the apparent skewing of the scores towards the upper 
limits. 

After elimination of men placed in the elective group 
for the fall quarter, the remainder were classified into 
three groups approximately equal in number and as near- 
ly homogeneous as was possible by this means of classi- 
fication. There were 65 to 70 in each group. 

These tests were all administered and scored, and ac- 
signments were made during the first week of the fall 
quarter. Group I then participated in touch football 
fundamentals and games. At the same time, Group II 
was participating in volleyball, while Group III had 
boxing and wrestling instruction. Two staff members 
were in charge of each activity. After having one activity 
for seven periods, all groups rotated to another activity, 
and rotated again after seven more class periods, so that 
each man received some instruction and participation in 
each of the four sports during the fall quarter. The 
same plan is being carried out during the winter quarter 
with instruction in swimming, basketball, handball, and 
squash racquets, and in the spring with instruction in 
golf, tennis, and softball. 

In addition to these activities, occasional sports appre- 
ciation meetings are held, and hygiene lectures are a 
regular part of the program each quarter. 

In so far as it is possible to judge by the general atti- 
tude of the students. the regularity of attendance, and 
(Continued on Page 398) 






































Location and Description 

AMP Bonnie Brae, one of the oldest and largest 

of the Girl Scout Camps, was established in 1918 

by the Springfield (Massachusetts) Girl Scout 
Council, and at present has an enrollment capacity of two 
hundred campers and staff members. Located among the 
Berkshire Hills in East Otis, Western Massachusetts, at 
an altitude of approximately eighteen hundred feet 
above sea level, it overlooks Mirror Lake, also known 
as “Big Pond,” with its picturesque islands rising out of 
its clear waters. 

Camp and Waterfront Layout.—In order to carry out 
the aims and objectives of the Girl Scout program, the 
camp is divided into units, each 
having its own distinct appeal 
to lovers of the out-of-doors. 
The youngest girls, eight to 
twelve years, live in Tangle- 
wood, where they are housed in 
screened-in cabins. This group 
have their own recreational hall 
and a specially designed sche- 
dule of work and play. 

Depending upon their inter- 
est, girls twelve years of age 
and over may choose to be in 
any one of the following units: 

Sherwood.—The legends of 
Robin Hood, and _ handicraft 
work form the basis for the ac- 
tivities of this group. 

Penikese—The nature unit 
where the girls learn about the 
stars, trees, birds, plants, flow- 
ers and animal life. 

Romani.—The pioneer unit 
for those interested in adven- 
ture, outdoor cooking, and the 
primitive life of the gypsies. 

Anchorage—The waterfront 
unit specializing in canoeing, boating, 
aquatics. 

Lifesaving.—To select this unit, a camper must be 
able to swim at least 100 yards. Instruction is given in 
lifesaving techniques and advanced aquatics by qualified 
examiners of the American Red Cross. 

Swimming Facilities—One of the greatest features of 
a camp is its waterfront, and nothing can be more im- 


and recreational 


A Camp Aquatic Program 


J. STUART WICKENS 


Instructor in Physical Education, 
Yale University 





View of swimming area 





pressive to visitors than an adequate and safe layout, 
There is no doubt but that a successful aquatic program 
also depends a great deal upon a well planned layout, 
Camp Bonnie Brae, with a gradual, sloping, sandy beach 
offers an ideal situation for the teaching of non-swimmers 
and beginners. It also combines deep water facilities for 
the more advanced swimmers. An “H” dock recently 
constructed, sets off definite areas for swimmers of 
different ability. The crosswalk running parallel to the 
shore facilitates supervision and also makes it possible 
for the instructors to teach more effectively. 

Training Course——Prior to the opening of camp, a 
training course of three days is 
held for members of the water- 
front staff. At this time plans 
for the aquatic program are 
outlined and individual respon- 
sibilities are discussed, thus in- 
suring uniformity in instruction 
and supervision. At this time 
one session is devoted to ac- 
quainting the entire camp staff 
with the waterfront regulations 
and responsibilities involved. 

Initial Classification Tests— 
Most camps make up regula- 
tions and tests to suit the 
conditions of their particular 
camp. However, in Girl Scout 
Camps there are certain mini- 
mum standards which must be 
met.' It is a good thing to fol- 
low the motto “A Thing Pre- 
pared for Never Happens.” Re- 
gulations should be rigidly en- 
forced on the waterfront and a 
foolproof system should be in- 
stalled for the utmost safety 
and protection of the campers 
and staff members. 

All staff members at Camp Bonnie Brae are obliged 
to abide by the same regulations that govern the campers. 
They are given their swimming and canoeing tests before 
the arrival of the campers. 

The camp season consists of four two-week periods. 


1 Minimum Sta::dards for Girl Scout Camps, (New York City: 
Girl Scouts, Iac., 1932) pp. 16-21. 
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At the opening of camp and at the beginning of each 
new camp period the campers are classified as to their 
swimming ability. They are assigned to definite, marked- 
off areas depending upon their classification, and here 
receive the necessary instruction to make them more sea- 
worthy. Differently colored caps are worn to designate 
swimmers of different rank. Any swimming test taken 
must be passed with ease; no leeway is given that might 
instill false confidence. During each encampment special 
periods are set aside for advancement tests in order to 
secure the next color cap. 

The minnows (non-swimmers who cannot swim at all, 
or only a few strokes) wear red hats signifying danger, 
and receive instruction in the criod on the shore side of 
the “H” dock crosswalk. Here a kick rail is provided for 
practice in kicking, stroking, and breathing drills. The 
sunfish (beginners) are those who can pass the American 
Red Cross Standard Beginners’ Test consisting of jump- 
ing into water over own depth, level off, swim 25 feet, 
make a sharp turn and return 25 feet. They wear a yellow 
cap signifying caution, and receive instruction in a mark- 
ed-off area on the lake side of the cross walk. This area 
has turning boards in order to teach the turns for the 
various strokes as well as to practice pushing and gliding 
for general body position and balance. Next in the pro- 
gressive list of swimmers are the sharks, whales, star 
swimmers, and Junior and Senior Life Savers. These are 
the more advanced or expert swimmers and must pass 
specific tests to prove their seaworthiness. They wear 
green, blue, black, and white caps respectively, and re- 
ceive instruction in the advanced swimmers’ area marked 
off by white cork “lemons.” 

The Swimming Program.—The unit program, such as 
followed in Girl Scout Camps, makes for a different situa- 
tion than found in most private camps. Because of such 
a set-up, the waterfront schedule is slightly different. 
There are two swims daily, a twenty-minute swim in the 
morning, and regular unit and councillor swims in the 
afternoon consisting of five periods each of one-half hour 
duration. These swims are purely voluntary; no one 
is forced to go into the water, this being unnecessary as 
the program and environment prove alluring and one 
doesn’t care to stay out. 

During the afternoon swims, the Minnows and Sunfish 
are given analytical progressive tests similar to those 
mentioned by T. K. Cureton,” but modified to fit the 
camping situation. These tests are introduced progres- 
sively in order of difficulty, thus following sound educa- 
tional procedure, and also serving as a teaching syllabus. 
This method is very motivating, as each step in learning 
and achievement is checked by a simple test, and each 
day there is a definite goal to work for. The tests are 
arranged on analytical charts so that individual difficul- 
ties can be seen at a glance as related to fear, control of 
body position in shallow water, breathing, arm action, 
leg action, coordination, and diving. The tests are intro- 
duced as stunts in order to keep the play element in the 
instruction as much as possible. 





2 How to Teach Swimming and Diving, (New York: Association 
Press, 1934) pp. 167-169. 
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During the 1935 camping season at Bonnie Brae, a 
great deal of emphasis was placed upon the intermediate 
level of swimming. Commodore Longfellow® of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross points out that a study of water accidents 
indicates that they are observed by a lot of people who 
have passed the Beginners’ Test and have not yet reached 
the completion of the Swimmers’ Test. It is at this stage 
that the greater number of skills can be taught. Swimmers 
on this level receive instruction in twenty-five inter- 
mediate skills,‘ including body control and sculling 
stunts, lifesaving prerequisites and general seaworthiness 
items, five basic swimming strokes, several springboard 
dives, and endurance swims up to 440 yards. These skills 
are also arranged on analytical charts so that each 
camper can see how she compares with her fellow camper. 
This method creates a spirit of friendly competition in 
which every girl tries to do better than her buddy. It also 
serves as an individual record of each camper through- 
out the season so that the Waterfront Director can an- 
swer intelligently and accurately any question with re- 
gard to the ability and progress of any given girl. The 
compilations of such data make it possible to construct 
8 “First. Report of the Penn A. C. Swimming Clinic.” Beach & 
Pool, November, 1934, p. 322. 

4T. K. Cureton, The Teaching and Practice of Intermediate 


Aquatics, (Springfield, Massachusetts: Privately puwlished, 1935), 
Vol. II. 
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Buddies reverse their tabs at the checkboard 


performance standards as to what might be expected of 
girls at different age levels. 

The Checkboard Buddy Supervision System.—As the 
campers report by unit to the waterfront for the first 
time, the waterfront regulations and checkboard buddy 
system is gone over thoroughly. A checkboard to accomo- 
date three hundred individuals was recently constructed 
by the writer. This board is used to check the girls in 
and out of the water. Each unit has a definite section on 
the board. Each camper has her own specific tag which 
is kept in the section for her particular unit. One side of 
the tag is white and contains the camper’s name; the 
other side of the tag has a red seal under which the girl’s 
name is found. At first these tags were dipped in white 
shellac to give a waterproof surface over the name and 
seal, but it was soon discovered that this was not ne- 
cessary as the use of waterproof ink alone was enough 
to withstand the elements. The girl selects her own buddy 
and lines up with her unit in a double column at the 
checkboard. Under the supervision of the checkboard 
councilor, each girl is required to turn her own tag so 
that the red seal is out, thus signifying that she is in the 
water. At the end of the swimming period she leaves the 
water with her buddy and again turns her tag, this time 
leaving the white side out, signifying she has left the 
water. Periodically during the swim a signal by means 
of one blast of a whistle calls for a buddy check, at which 
time each girl must hold aloft the hand of her buddy. 
Guards on duty at specially designated sections on the 
waterfront check the area under their supervision and 
relay an “all-clear” signal to the Waterfront Director 
who then gives the signal to continue swimming, or 
orders “all out.” 

The checkboard buddy system, along with the dif- 
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erently colored caps and 
marked-off areas for swimmers of 
different ability, makes for a Prac 
tically foolproof system, assutins 
the utmost protection of a 
safety for the campers. Each ei 
is given a sense of responsibility 
in that she has her own tag to 
turn and her own buddy to Watch 
and stay with. 

Lifesaving.—Girls meeting the 
requirements for enrollment in 
the lifesaving class assemble for 
instruction and_ practice every 
morning from 10:15 to 11:3 
A.M. These girls not only lear 
to take care of themselves in the 
water, but also to take care of 
others, should the occasion arise 
The American Red Cross Lifesay. 
ing Bulletin 1005 serves as text: 
the program consisting of carries, 
releases, resuscitation and supple. 
mentary treatment, and _ other 
lifesaving requisites. Much time 
is spent on life boat rescue, surf 
buoy rescue, and the use of grappling irons. The writer 
believes that camp offers a fine opportunity for instruc. 
tion in these last three items. Facilities at indoor pools 
are rather inadequate for extensive work in these im- 
portant items. Special emphasis is placed upon the newer 
trends in lifesaving, including artificial means of creat- 
ing buoyancy, such as the use of bloomers, middies, pil- 
low cases, etc., to give support in the water. The in- 
portance of the canoe as a means of rescue is stressed: 
members of the class experience shaking out a canoe, 
rescue for tired swimmer, assisting a canoe that has been 
tipped, emptying by using “canoe over canoe”’ technique, 
and singlepaddle canoe rescue bringing victim into 
canoe and applying artificial respiration. Fred Mills, 
National Director of Swimming and Water Safety for the 
Boy Scouts of America has recently put on several 
demonstrations emphasizing this particular phase of 
work. 

Toward the end of each two week period, the campers 
in the Lifesaving Class are given an opportunity to pass 
the American Red Cross Junior or Senior Lifesaving test 
provided they have had at least fifteen hours of practice 
and theory work. Girls passing these tests are auto- 
matically eligible for the Girl Scout Lifesaving Merit 
Badge, as the requirements are similar. 

The entire camp is taught the Prone Pressure Method 
of Artificial Respiration and the use of grappling irons 
as they report by unit to the waterfront. Opportunity is 
given to pass the American Red Cross Swimmers’ Test, 
which is also equivalent to the Girl Scout Swimmers 
Me:it Badge. 

Swimming and lifesaving awards are given out in the 


definite 





5 Red Cross Life Saving Method, (Washington, D.C.: The Ameti- 
can National Red Cross) Bulletin 1005. 
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dining hall at the close of each two-week period, when 
the whole camp 1s assembled. This gives recognition to 
those passing, and is also motivating to the other camp- 
ers. Girls passing the lifesaving requirements become 
members of the camp Lifesaving Corps and their names 
are placed on the Lifesaving Roster. - 

Canoeing. —Canoeing may be divided into three 
phases: pleasure canoeing; recreational stunt canoeing; 
and that for lifesaving purposes. Before a person enters 
these groups, she should have a good background of be- 
ginners’ canoeing techniques. 

Before any girl is allowed to take canoeing at Camp 
Bonnie Brae she must at least be a Shark—that is, be 
able to swim 300 feet using side stroke and another 
standard stroke, and also to swim 60 feet on her back. 

The canoeing course is divided into four parts: Plebes 
for beginners, Midshipman for the intermediates, Ensign 
for the advanced, and Viking for the experts. 

The first group, Plebes, takes in the following require- 
ments: Shark classification in swimming ability, theory, 
launching and docking, the primary strokes, and crew 
work. Theory tests take in the principal parts and the 
care of the canoe and paddles. Following this the girls 
are shown the ways of launching and docking canoes 
from rack. A demonstration is given of the proper way 
of getting into a canoe, and the importance of keeping 
the center of gravity of the individual low is emphasized. 

Before the girls may go out in canoes, they are taught 
on land and in shallow water the principal primary 
strokes. The first trip out in the canoe is made in crews 
with an advanced coxer. This coxer coaches them in their 
strokes and gives them crew experience. After they have 
mastered the primary strokes,® (J-stroke, bow stroke, 
backwater sweeps) they are taught the remaining strokes 
—draw, pushover, bow rudder, racing bow rudder, and 
stern rudder, which are used in tandem paddling. After 
they have passed all the 
Plebes requirements, they 
proceed to the Midship- 
man class. 

Midshipman takes in 
safety tip test, “ins and 
outs,” coxing, tandem 
paddling, and double 
hand paddling. The tip 
test is given after the girl 
has passed all her Plebes 
requirements, and allows 
her to go out canoeing 
with another girl during 
hours outside of class. In 
this test she is clothed in 
her bathing suit over 
which is a middy, a pair 
of bloomers, and a pair 
of bathing slippers, and 
is taken out as bow pad- 


dler getting tipped unex- 
eetnenciineenina 
8F. C. Mills, Swimming and Water 


Safety, (New York: Boy Scouts 
of America, 1931) p. 135. 
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pectedly. She has to right the canoe, put in the paddles, 
and disrobe in the following order: shoes, bloomers, and 
middy, and push the canoe into shore. 

For “ins and outs” the girl jumps out of a canoe in 
deep water and climbs back into the canoe without ship- 
ping water. This has to be done twice. 

Coxing is a little difficult at first, as a girl must be 
able to handle a whole crew of girls, including the cor- 
rect way to get a crew entered, numbered off, paddling 
correctly to rhythm, changing strokes and sides in 
rhythm, and dissembling the crew correctly. She must 
command a crew of four for straight course, backward 
course, and turns. 

Tandem paddling consists of several parts: forward 
and backward courses for a given distance; wide and 
narrow turns, and six landings—two head-ons, and two 
on each side. 

In single-hand paddling, a girl sits in the middle of a 
canoe full of water and hand-paddles in. Two girls pad- 
dlirg in a canoe full of water is called double-hand 
paddling. 

After a girl has learned to handle a canoe and has 
passed both her Plebes and Midshipman tests, she may 
try for Ensign, provided she is a Whale (having passed 
the requirements to swim 600 feet, and 120 feet on her 
back). Ensign’s test consists of single paddling taking 
in straight courses, landings and turns, figure-eight 
course, control in the wind, and two recreational stunts. 

Six landings have to be made by single paddling: head- 
on, and port and starooard approaches, paddling first 
on one side and then on the other. Turns are both wide 
and narrow. Underwater and sculling are two new 
strokes shown in Ensign. The figure-eight course con- 
sists of making a figure-eight by paddling from only 
one side of the canoe, while control in the wind means 

(Continued on Page 401) 


One blast of the whistle brings an instantaneous buddy check 
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The St. Louis 


Convention 


HE Forty-first Annual Convention of the 
[anes Physical Education Association 

was held in St. Louis, April 15-18, 1936. 
“Physical Education and the Enrichment of 
Living” was the theme of the meeting, and th2 
exhibits, section programs, and demonstrations, 
as well as the addresses of the main speakers, 
served to illuminate and emphasize the Associa- 
tion’s objective of service to the health and re- 
creational needs of the community. 

At the opening session of the Convention, 
President Agnes Wayman presented the stir- 
ring challenge of the new leisure in our lives. 
Superintendent Gerling of the St. Louis Schools 
gave more than the ordinary greetings to delegates, and 
showed a most modern understanding of the role of 
physical education in progressive education, and Dr. J. 
L. Meader, President of Russell Sage College, gave his 
conception of the life and health of man as the next 
frontier to be conquered. At the opening session also 
the Honor Award of the Association was conferred upon 
eight distinguished members of our profession: Dr. F. 
W. Cozens, University of California at Los Angeles; Dr. 
Ruth Elliott, Wellesley College; Dr. Edgar Fauver, 
Wesleyan University; Dr. Edwin J. Fauver, University 








of Rochester; Miss Edith Gates of the National Y. W, 
C. A.; Strong Hinman, Wichita Public Schools; Dr, ¢, 
H. McCloy, University of Iowa; and Dr. Jackson R, 
Sharman, University of Michigan. At other meetings dur- 
ing the convention, Dr. Eduard C. Lindeman of the New 
York School of Social Work, Miss Agnes Samuelson, 
President of the National Education Association, and 
Miss Mary Jo Shelly of the University of Chicago, talked 
of physical education in its relation to recreation, to the 
school program, and to the arts in furthering their com- 
mon objective of enriched living. Several of these talks 
appear in this issue, 
and the remainder will 
be published in fall 
numbers of the Jour 
NAL so that all mem- 
bers may read them. 
The meetings of the 
various sections were 
distinguished this yeat 
by a number of excel- 
lent panel discussions 
and conferences on the 
problems facing the 
physical education 
teacher today, in ad- 
dition to many prac: 
tical papers, demon- 
strations, and discuss 
ions of new and effec- 
tive techniques and 
teaching devices, I 
cent research studies, 
administrative meth 
ods, testing procedures 
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and materials for use with special groups. :' . 

Many of the papers from the section meetings will 
appear in early issues of the JOURNAL and Quarterly. 
Limitation of space prevents the publication of the sum- 
maries of these meetings. | 

Several unusual features added to the interest of 
the program of this meeting. A film of Russian Physi- 
cal Education, shown twice during the convention period, 
was seen by a large number of the delegates. An unusu- 
ally large number of commercial exhidits displayed 
every type of equipment and accessory for the health 
and physical education program, and testified to the 
continuing cooperation and interest of these firms in 
the affairs of the Association. 

The first Hobby Exhibit at a National Convention of 
the Association and the first large Educational Exhibit 
drew the attention of many delegates at every odd mom- 
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tion. Additional displays by schools and colleges showed 
art and health exhibits, foreign physical education pro- 
grams, historical material on the backgrounds of physical 
education, sculpture in athletics, equipment for the study 
of physiology of exercise, and other displays of the health 
and physical education program which could be used for 
promotion werk in the community. 

The annual convention banquet was an especially 
successful affair. Dr. F. W. Maroney of Teachers College, 
Columbia University was the toastmaster, and performed 
in his usual inimitable manner. He also stepped into the 
breach to fill the place of Branch Rickey, Vice President 
of the St. Louis Cardinals, whose illness made it impos- 
sible for him to deliver his scheduled speech on this 
occasion. The real success of the evening, however, was 
the speech by Dr. A. E. Kindervater, Supervisor of Phy- 
sical Education in the St. Louis Public Schools for nearly 


One episode from the pageant, “The Spirit of St. Louis,’ presented by St. Louis school children. 


ent. The Hobby Exhibit included such diverse items as 
model boats, match boxes, jewelry, carved wooden In- 
dians, puppets, stamps, laces, silver dollars, dolls, and an 
amateur radio station in operation, which sent and re- 
ceived messages for delegates from all parts of the United 
States, South America, and France. Most of the exhibits 
were loaned by St. Louis residents, many of them physi- 
cal educators, and gave a vivid impression of the many 
hobby opportunities open to the average person. 

The Educational Exhibit contained exhibits prepared 
by several of the Sections of the Association, showing 
through photographs, posters, and models the fields of 
camping, women’s athletics, research, dance, and recrea- 


forty years. Dr. Kindervater took as his text, “Ambition 
and Good Will Never Failed to Fill the Bill,” and gave 
an interesting series of reminiscences of physical educa- 
tion in the turnvereins and in the schools in his early 
teaching days. He also told of his famous trip to Germany 
with a team of American Turners in 1908, when his team 
performed with electrically lighted Indian clubs to 
astonish the Germans and win a number of prizes, and 
twitted the toastmaster, Dr. Maroney, as being the 
youngster member of this troupe. 

No description of the convention would be complete 
without some reference to the excellent pageant and 

(Continued on Page 396) 
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Honorable mention should go to our great leader, Thomas 
Denison Wood. Very few men have made such a rich contribu- 
tion to the field of health education. His record is one of mag- 
nificent achievement and we do him honor. Dr. Wood is pro- 
fessor emeritus of health education, Columbia University. He 
was professor of physical education at Columbia from 1903 to 
1927, professor of health education from 1927 to 1932. In his 
first year out of medical school, 1891, he was a member of the 
first Stanford University Faculty. Walter Camp was Stanford’s 
football coach then. Dr. Wood has written extensively on the 
philosophy and practice of health and physical education, is 
looked upon as one of the great Americans in this field. 

* * * 

Los Angeles has published a very fine “Teaching Guide 
for First and Second Grade,” but Mr. C. L. Glenn, Super- 
visor of Physical Education, reports that’ due to budgetary 
limitations there is no supply for general distribution. 

+ ££ «& 


Percy M. Dawson, M. D., formerly Associate Professor at 
Johns Hopkins University and at the University of Wisconsin, 
has published a very large volume entitled “The Physiology of 
Physical Education” for physical educators and their pupils. It 
is published by The Williams and Wilkins Company, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

‘+s *« 


Jess W. Hair, State Director of Physical Education of 
Louisiana writes: “Dr. A. D. Browne of Peabody College 
has been employed to head the Department of Health and 
Physical Education at Louisiana State University, and will 
take over this work in June. 

“Louisiana State University will offer an extended pro- 
gram in health and physical education for teachers attending 
summer school this year. 

“The health and physical education program for Louisi- 
ana schools is progressing rapidly under the supervision of 
the State Department of Education, with the closest coopera- 
tion being maintained between the State University, the 
State Department of Education, and other state colleges in 
training new teachers in this field.” 


* * * 


There have come to my desk some very interesting bulletins, 
pamphlets, courses of study, etc.—all valuable material for con- 
sultation and reference. 

Perhaps the two finest contributions, presented by state de- 
partments of public instruction, come from Pennsylvania and 
California, namely: Education and Recreation, Bulletin 107, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa., and Special 
Activities in Physical Education for High School and Adult 
Groups, No. 14, State Department of Education, Sacramento, 
California. 

There is a great deal of interest in safety education because 
of the great increase of accidents. The American Automobile 
Association of Washington, D.C., has prepared an interesting 
booklet entitled, Sportsmanlike Driving for High Schools—A 
Teacher's Outline for a Course in Traffic Safety and Driving. 

Again the magazine Education, published in Boston, presents 
a whole issue on physical education, with many excellent topics 
presented by some our best leaders, in the January 1936 issue. 
Some of the articles are: “Physical Education’s Greatest Need” 
by William R. La Porte, “Physical Education in Elementary 
Schools” by Helen M. Cooper, “Sensible Motives for Physical 
Fitness” by Robert E. Laveaga, and “Physical Education to 
Meet the Needs of the Individual” by James A. Wylie. 
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The American Medical Association is publishing some excellen 
material in the field. Some recent publications are Pointers o 
Polio, Wearing Glasses by Walter B. Lancaster, and the Pocket 
Calorie Index—To Aid in Gaining or Losing Weight by Esther 
B. Tietz. 

Massachusetts has published two excellent modern Up-to. 
date Courses of Study in Physical Education—one for junior and 
senior high school boys (grades 7-12) and one for junior and 
senior high school girls (grades 7-12). 

The booklet, School Medical Inspection in the United States 
of America, by Dr. James F. Rogers of the United States Office 
of Education, is a very constructive and valuable contribution, 

Education in the New Democracy, by John W. Studebaker, 
United States Commissioner of Education, is a very interesting 
little pamphlet distributed under the auspices of the Departmen 
of Superintendence of the National Education Association, 

Suggestions for Instruction Concerning Alcohol, Tobacco, ang 
Narcotics, No. 13, published by the State Department of Egy. 
cation, Sacramento, California, is also interesting. 

Mimetic Games (for grades one and two), just gotten out by 
the Board of Public Education of Philadelphia, is another inter. 
esting and useful publication. 

Mr. H. T. Taylor, Supervisor of Physical Education, Louis. 
ville Public Schools, Louisville, Kentucky, has sent me copies of 
their revised Junior High School Curriculum in Physical Edy. 
cation. He writes that they are revising all grades, one through 
twelve, this year. 

Both the Health and Physical Education Association of West- 
ern Pennsylvania and the Minnesota Physical Education Associa- 
tion are doing fine work through their news bulletins. 

Mr. W. K. Streit, Director of Physical Education, Cincinnati 
Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio, has developed a series of Phys- 
ical Achievement Tests for Girls (1935-1936). 

Mr. Grover W. Mueller, Director, has prepared a very fine 
report of the school term ending June 30, 1935, for the Division 
of Physical and Health Education, Philadelphia, Pa. 

* * * 

The annual report of Health Education in High Schools, 
New York City, submitted by Josephine Beiderhase and Dr. 
A. P. Way contains many charts and graphs that are full of 
interesting information. 

* * & 


Here is an interesting story. At the Battle of Yorktown 
(Virginia), near the College of William and Mary, General Nel- 
son (American army), whose home was occupied by Cornwallis, 
was a member of the French fleet that was shelling Yorktown. 
The French orders were that General Nelson’s house was to be 
spared, but General Nelson offered a prize for anyone of the 
gunners who would hit it. Finally his house was hit and the 
man who aimed the gun was a French cadet by the name of 
Bernadotte who later became a marshal under Napoleon, and 
then later became King of Sweden and the founder of the Royal 


| 





Gymnastic Central Institute of Sweden at Stockholm. 


* * * 

Harold K. Jack, State Director of Physical and Health 
Education of Minnesota, writes: 

“Barbara Register of Grand Rapids is doing some out- 
standing work in correction of foot defects. 

“Many outstanding Noon Hour Programs in Recreation 
have been developed. Heading the list are the programs of 
Elk River, Litchfield, Glencoe, Fairmont, and Floodwood. 

“M. E, Alletzhauser, director of physical education for 
the City of Duluth, announced his retirement, to become 
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fective July 1. Mr. Alletzhauser is an outstanding pioneer 
* physical education in Minnesota. He was one of the THE HOME OF DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 
of i of the Minnesota Physical Education Association. 
coast will miss him, but the value of his service will 
never be forgotten. — . | 
“A unique meeting of the Minneapolis section of the 
nnesota Physical Education Association was held March 
s, At this meeting the principals of the junior and senior 
high schools were invited to participate in a discussion on 
physical education problems. | 
“mr, W. P. von Levern presented the case of the prin- 
cipals, and Mercedes Nelson, member of the State Board of 
Education, presented the case for the physical education 


Mi 





teachers.” as 
a. / 7 ' ; This building housing the main office and plant, contains 

Dr. Charles J. Prohaska, Supervisor of Health Education ol 55,000 square feet of space devoted to the preparation of 
Connecticut, writes “That Connecticut educators are vitally in- highest quality aids to visual instruction. 
terested in health was evidenced by a recent state-wide con- A few of our products, of outstanding value to teachers 
erence in school health instruction with nine hundred superin- of Physical Education, Health, Hygiene and Physiology, 
tendents, principals, teachers, school physicians, nurses, and teach- are: 
ers of physical education in attendance for a late afternoon and Winslow Health and Hygiene Wall Charts. 
evening session.” ° ° . 

The Connecticut State Physical Education Association held Winslow Health and H ygrene Lantern Slides. 
its mid-winter meeting February 15 at New Britain. It was Human Skeleton, Finest Quality. 
encouraging to note that superintendents, principals, and class- Human Skeleton Colored to Show Skeletal 
room teachers exceeded the number of physical education teachers. Muscles 


To us this is a healthy sign favoring physical education. 


Dr. C. C. Wilson, recently appointed Director of Physical Auzoux Full Figure Muscle Models. 


and Health Education of the Hartford Public Schools, is making Our New Sexless Torso and Head Model. 
great headway in this city. His good a fluence is far reaching. Complete information about the above and other visual 
Dr. Prohaska is completing = outline for teachers in high teaching aids for Physical Education will be sent on 
school dealing with safe automobile driving. The outline is called request. 
“Intelligent Driving.” 
* oe - DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 
New York State has recently formulated an excellent 5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, III. 














four-year professional course in physical education. 






































7 PLEASING PROPERTIES 
That Insure Happy Feet to Your Athletes 
1. PROTECTS—Ir is an astringent, thus pro: 


ducing unfavorable conditions for the growth 
of the fungi, as they need moisture. 


2. REACHES FUNGI—Destroys upper layer 
of skin under which the fungi are harbored. 
3. KILLS FUNGI—F.A-F. is a powerful fungi- 
cide. 

4. KILLS GERMS—A powerful germicide 
Kills in 2 seconds with Strep. Hemolyticus, 


Staph. Aureus and Typhoid in concentrations 
of about 500,000,000 per c. c. 


5. CONVENIENT TO USE—Dries quickly 


and does not rub off on socks or sheets. 


6. ALLEVIATES ITCHING—Conrains 
two local anesthetics, usually producing 


immediate relief from itching F 


F.A. F. (For Athlete’s Foot) Can Help 


YOU —as it is helping other Coaches, Trainers, and 
Athletic Directors throughout the country— 


Keep Your Men In Condition 


F.A.F. is a scientific preparation developed by a specialist in 
chemistry, in collaboration with physicians, bacteriologists, 
coaches and athletes. Not a “cure all,” but many recom- 
mend it as the best product for its purpose ever used. Two 
local anesthetics in F.A.F. usually give immediate relief 
from itching—one a powerful fungicide and the other 

a strong germicide. 


Buy F.A.F. on Proof 
GET YOUR FREE SAMPLE 


Coaches, Trainers and Physical Education Directors 
and Instructors will receive FREE a 25c bottle if 
their request is submitted on their school or pro- 
essional stationery, and before June 30th. 










7. ECONOMICAL TO USE — Highly 


concentrated. A few drops are sufficient 


for treatment. 
NOTED TRAINER SAYS F A F 
Dr. R. G. Manchester, noted Trainer at U. of F 


Retail Prices: 25 applications ('% oz.) 25c. and 
100 applications (1 oz.) 50c. 


Schools Entitled to Wholesale Prices: Schools 


and Physical Educational Depts. are entitled 









Fla. writes: “My experience has proven F.A.F. 
is the best treatment I have found for its spe- 


to wholesale prices . . . 1 doz. Y4 oz. $1.80, cific purpose “‘Athlete’s Itch.” . . It is very 

or | doz. 1 oz. $3.60. Fractions of a dozen helpful in all cases and in others it is a sure Trade Mark 

at slightly higher rate. Postage prepaid it fire, quick cure. .. . I keep a bottle on my OR 

check accompanies order. training table at all times.” F 
ATHLETE’s 


SANITE CHEMICAL CO. — Box 525—GEORGETOWN, KY. Foot 











Please mention HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION when writing advertisers 
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“How We Do It” 


Racquet Lacrosse 


HE inspiration for racquet lacrosse, a new gymnasium game 

played with specially prepared tennis racquet frames, comes 
from the game of boxla, current favorite on the Pacific Coast and 
a strong challenger of basketball and other indoor games. Just as 
boxla is a modified form of the national Canadian game, lacrosse, 
so racquet lacrosse is an adaptation of boxla for use in the gym. 
The speed of the original game makes it necessary to use smaller 
sticks and fewer players in the restricted area of the gymnasium. 
Old tennis racquets admirably fit the need for smaller sticks. 

How to prepare racquets—1. Cut three pieces of cord slightly 
longer than the width of the frame. Roll the tape lengthways 
around the ends of the cord and twist firmly, leaving enough tape 
free beyond ends of cord to wrap around frame twee. (Fig. 1) 

2. Attach the cord to the sides of the racquet by means of the 
ends of tape, with enough laxness in the cord itself to insure a 
“pocket” in the finished net. Be sure to wind all the cord ends 
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over the wood in the same direction, that is, do not have one end 
wound under and the other over (Fig. 2). These three pieces are 
the cross-strings. 

3. Two longer strings, bound with tape as in Fig. 1, are 
attached lengthwise of the racquet, being wound at the top in a 
direction opposite from all the other strings, and at the bottom 
in the same direction as the other strings. This winding enables 
the ball to be thrown more easily. 

4. With smaller pieces of tape wind the strings together where 
they cross in the centre of the racquet. 

5. The racquet is now ready to use with a soft indoor base- 
ball. Goals are made by throwing the ball from the racquet into 
the goal. Beginners will find it easier to use the side of the racquet 
which presents the most “pocket.” 

6. Goals can be built by attaching an old net to a frame four 
feet high and four feet wide. 

How to Play—The game is played by catching and throwing 
the ball in the racquet. At no time should the ball be touched with 
the hands. The teams consist of five or more field players, depend- 
ing on the size of the floor, and a goalkeeper. This last player 
should use a baseball catcher’s mask and chest protector. All 
players should use gloves. 

1. The goals are placed at the opposite ends of the gymnasium, 
inside a crease, or lane. The basketball free throw lane makes an 
ideal crease. The goalkeeper stands in front of the goal, in the 
crease. No player of the opposing team may step in this lane. 

2. The floor is divided into halves by a line drawn midway 
between the two goals. 

3. The game is started by two centers facing-off. They do this 
by placing the ball between their racquets, which are held back 
to back on the floor. At the starting signal, they try to gain 
possession of the ball by pushing or pulling on their racquets. 

4. The ball is thrown from one player to another by means 
of the racquets. It may also be carried in the racquet to any 
position before being passed or shot at the goal. 
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5. The center may run the floor in any directi 
distance. Two defensive players besides the goalkeeper 
be in the back court (home half), and two attack pl 
in the front court; within these bounds they may 
direction. If there are fewer than two Players of 
in each court at any time, the offending team is wir, 
off-side. (Penalty: Ball given to a player of offended sean 
a free throw.) This rule prevents bunching of teams at ¢ . 
end. the 

6. Deliberately striking an opponent with stick, or uNnecessy 
roughness constitutes a disqualifying foul. Further suggestions “d 
rules and play will be found in Spalding’s Official Lacrosse Guig 

Mel Chater, 
GEORGE WILLiams Corte 


A Novice Swimming Meet 

HE average swimming program in College or University jy; 

many activities for the advanced swimmer, and few, too Often 
for the student with less training and experience. It was to med 
the need of an activity for this group that a Novice Swimming 
Meet was organized a few years ago at the University of Missou 
which has been repeated each succeeding year. The events an 
organization of the meet have varied from year to year, but the 
essential idea has remained the same: that it be a meet in which 
students from our beginning and intermediate college Classes cay 
compete. 

It has been my experience in teaching swimming that the bp. 
ginner often has more enthusiasm for the sport than any othe 
class of swimmers. The intermediate often has lost that fir 
enthusiasm and has not gained the more lasting interest of th 
advanced swimmer. Our Novice Meet is planned as an outlet {or 
the beginner’s enthusiasm and as an incentive to the intermediat: 
for increased endeavors. The meet is sponsored by the two campus 
swimming organizations, the Missouri Mermaids and the Life Say. 
ing Corps, so it has the additional value of furnishing a project 
for them. 

There are many possibilities for events and organization of such 
a meet. Here at Missouri we have made the events the outgrowth 
of the progressive tests used in class instruction throughout the 
term and, in so far as possible, objective tests. Scoring is along 
the lines of the mass competition idea so that even the poorer 
swimmers can win points. The participants are grouped into teams 
according to their college class section, thus placing them ina 
group they already know and therefore inspiring more loyalty to 
their team. 

Some years we have run speed events for advanced swimmer, 
but have kept the novice element by the ruling that no girl ma 
compete in any event in which she’ has ever placed. I do not fee! 
that events for advanced swimmers are a necessary part of our 
Novice Meet, however, as our advanced swimmers have at leat 
three chances for competition during the year with the intramural 
interclass, and intercollegiate meets. 

Our Novice Meet also has value from the faculty’s viewpoint. 
Since we hold the meet near the end of a semester, it gives us’ 
basis for judging the individual accomplishment of our students 
for the term, and takes the place of class tests. 

Below is a suggested list of events and scoring for beginning 
and intermediate swimmers. 

Events for Intermediates 
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1. Backstroke 

20 yards in 5 strokes or less 

BO POGGIO! F=7 WPGROS 6 i ois.0.00i6i5:0.0d.0000000s0d0ncese enone 

20 yards in 7-10 strokes 
2. Sidestroke 

20 yards in 5 strokes or less 

20 yards in 5-7 strokes 

20 yards in 7-10 strokes 
3. Motionless Float—1 minute 
4. Tread Water—1 minute 
5. Crawl 

40 yards—coordinated stroke 

20 yards 
6. Sinking to bottom feet first in 8 ft. of water ........3 
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7, Back Crawl P 
20 yards ra ca a noha tine oo sing temas ee aeee Stee Ae o a ; 
asc aanen dh eek" San ess Sure eS erig gas 4 Dow HeH . 
10 My. Breast Stroke __ || ABRASIONS LACERATIONS 

NN a ong 8 i  eedialee ia alsa Crean kate m 3 
i saiciidimabaeNcbiawsnnnnans 2 ‘ 

10 yards oe : eeceve i egacapeaaamaiaa aiaaiial PUNCTURED WOUNDS 
9, Standing eal oe . ; 

; ttom inside MEM Siitasiccneaa des eeaecht i. 
haptics ds tnenonnncnexens 2 SPRAINS BRUISES STRAINS 
“= Running Front Dive in good form ..... settee sence es 5 

11. Surface Dive recovering object in 8 ft. of water ...... 5 SUNBURNS 
Events for Beginners 
1, Backstroke , 5 . . . these are some of the conditions for which 
20 yards in 6 EE RPE a Sid ininienaieWike acesnandandinieadis nib ; 
20 yards in 6-8 MEM ae ait Auden Meena dees 3 Antiphlogistine is invaluable as a first-aid dress- 
20 yards in 8-10 Ra Rhieicak acid owaile made rasiratnan ile 1 ing. 
ide Strok 
20 herd ou Ms ccd te aaue ah annwadsaantiee-e 5 Used wherever inflammation and congestion 
- Mitt seanaaen 
20 aah in 7-10 strokes .......-- 2 cece cree ee ee eee ence eeee 3 are present, it is an essential item for all first- 
20 yards in 10-12 ERS. Sota Shisnanaduninos omcincameasaiing 1 aid kits for the treatment of athletic injuries 
“ — 5 and for the countless little accidents which 
PEED accrcccccsesccscccccscscccecsessssessescseaseses a 
10 me SRR POV OCTET CTC ER ROLE Ee 3 happen while vacationing. 
10 yards—leg MN okt k a vinahGWiiawsiaseaiawels eae , 
4, Motionless float—1 minute ...............-..--.08s 3 
5. Treading water—30 seconds ..............eeeee eens 3 A N T | P ba L '@) G | S T | N & 
6. Sinking self to bottom in 8 ft. of water .............. 5 
Sinking self to bottom in 6 ft. of water ....... iisaaiene 3 ’ . ; 
7. Diving Be sure to pack in a can in your vacation 
Standing Dive touching bottom ..................seeeeaee 5 baggage. 
Kneeling Dive ....---seeeesee cece teeter cece cece eee eeeees < 
Sitting Dive .....-+.-eseeeeeeeeeeeceseeeeeees - a . , goon The Reever Cheeta 80 fe. on. 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR IN 167 Varick Street New York, N.Y. 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
UNIVERSITY OF MIssouRI 
New Work Just Published 


and its good results are assured. 


ACHIEVEMENT SCALES IN 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION ACTIVITIES 
FOR COLLEGE MEN 


By 


FREDERICK W. COZENS, Ph.D. 


Professor of Physical Education, University of California at Los Angeles 
Octavo, 118 pages, illustrated. Cloth, $2.50, net. 


This book is the culmination of ten years of work spent in the collection of performance records 
and study of height-weight classification methods for college men. These scales are offered as a 
basis for a national comparison of achievements. The book includes the general athletic ability 
test used so successfully at the University of California where it has indicated the physical educa- 
tion needs of entering students. These tests are invaluable for diagnostic purposes and as a basis 
for sectioning students in required physical education. 
methods to physical education. Its plan has been thoroughly tested for a period of eight years 


This book applies advanced statistical 





LEA & FEBIGER 


Please send me: 


rr 


(J. of H.P.E. 6-36) 





(1) Cozens’ Achievement Scales...............eeeceeeceees 


Washington Square 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


$2.50 O Physical Education Catalogue 
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News from the 
a Dance Section 














Charlotte G. MacEwan 


From New Jersey College for Women ccme re~orts of increas- 
ing interest in dance, not only among the students but also 
among various lay groups. During the past winter, Barbara 
Spaulding, assisted by a group of her students majoring in physi- 
cal education, has given lecture-demonstration programs on mod- 
ern dance and dance history, before the Alumnae Association, the 
Woman’s League of Rutgers University, the Glen Rock Junior 
High School, and the New Brunswick High School. Under the 
direction of Dorothy Simpson, Orchesis has given several “guest 
night” performances, and, on March 25, gave its first formal 
recital in the Dramatic Arts Building. The series of dances 
which aroused most comment and interest were a group of “Con- 
temporary Scenes.” Much of the music for the program was com- 
posed by Beatrice Lundell, the department pianist. Miss Simpson 
has also led discussions on Modern Dance before the Alumnaé 
Group, and a chapter of Pi Omicron, national business sorority. 

Ted Shawn. and his group presented a program at Eastern 
State Teachers College of Kentucky on the night of April 13. 

Students in the Department of Greek at Randolph-Macon 
College presented the “Suppliants” of Aeschylus in their outdoor 
theater on May 9. The chorus of fifty worked under the direc- 
tion of Eleanor Struppa. 

The newly-formed Dance Group of Wheaton College gave 
its first recital on March 14. Assisted by the Understudy Group 
and members of the sophomore dance classes, it presented a 
program of dances and technical studies in dance form. On 
April 3, Martha Hill and the Dance Group of Bennington College 
were presented in a lecture-demonstration at Wheaton College. 
Also at Wheaton College, members of the Dance Group and 
Understudy Group danced important parts in the May Day 
Fete on May 16. The Drama, Music, and Physical Education 








EMILY HEWLETT 
Summer School of the Modern Dance 
June 22 to September 15 
Includes Dance, Music, Percussion, 
and Other Related Arts 


Special Course for Physical Education 
Teachers—August 17 to September 5 
30 miles from New York City 
Weekly Rate—Twenty-Five Dollars 


(Includes tuition and living expenses.) 
FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 
Emily Hewlett School of the Dance 
116 West 65th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 























EVELYN SONIA 


HUBBELL—SEROVA 


’ 
Teachers 
TRAINING SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 
Here you can secure the most complete summer material course 
in all phases of the Dance. Each member of our faculty has a 
national reputation in his particular field. Make the coming 
summer months more profitable for yourself by obtaining real 
usable and unusual material. 
Further information can be obtained by writing to 


MISS LEE R. KELLEY, Secretary 
113 West S7th Street (Steinway Hall) N. Y. 
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Departments collaborated in the production, a 
the Sleeping Beauty legend. 
The Vassar College Dance Group presented 
oe Hall on April 16th under the direction of Marietta Riss 
the compositions, “African Parlance” was of Special inte... 
Students of Wellesley College presented the legend Ms 
de Leon and his search for the fountain of youth in ther = 
Tree Day Pageant on May 16. The dances, in which 118 on 
took part, were composed and the action directed by be 
of Orchesis. On June 13, alumnae members of the Ona 
dance important roles in the pageant given in honor i? 
Fitz Pendleton, President of the College. le 
On May 1, students in the sophomore dance Classes of & 
gent College of Physical Education, Boston University : 
sented a demonstration of dances based on a study of ain 
form. This work was under the directi f Pauli a 
. ee On, valine ‘Chi 
who also directed the presentation of original rhythmic Patten, 
and dances for children in the annual senior demonstration, 
students in the Bouvé-Boston School of Physical Education, ; 
workshop group composed of students in both these institut 
assisted Miss Chellis in her annual spring recital in Boston on Aa 
28. . 
Smith College has announced the production of an Unor 
cedented form of dance-drama for its “Senior Dramatics” ey 
to be given in three performances on June 11, 12, and 13 Unde 
the auspices of the Dramatic Association. The drama, En: 
Toller’s “Man and the Masses,” has been set to music by Ros 
Lee Finney of the Department of Music; the action, all of whid 
takes place in dance and pantomime, will be performed by th 
Dance Group under the direction of Edith Burnett of the ) 
partment of Physical Education, and her co-director, (liv: 
Larkin of the Department of Art, who also has charge of th 
design, staging, and settings. The drama proceeds through sm 
scenes, representing alternately reality and dream. 
The third annual Detroit High School Dance Symposium wx 
held on May 15 at the Cooley High School, Detroit. The dang: 
groups participating were Central High School with Emma May, 
leading, Cooley High School with Marian Dunbar leading, Nort. 
western High School with Prudentia Huffman leading, and Sout. 
eastern Hieh School with Blanche Sharfarman leading. 
Ruth Bloomer of the University of Michigan reports thy 
106 men and women from dance classes, the play producti 
course, and dance group presented a recital of modern dane 
at Ann Arbor on April 3. In some of the dances, large grows 
participated, with as many as forty persons on the stage g 
ore time. The University Symphony Orchestra accompaniel 
three of the numbers. 
On April 4 at the University of Chicago, Berta Ochsner r. 
peated the program which she gave in New York City this winte 
The unusually interesting choreography for the ballet, written 
Emily Boettcher, was created and directed by Miss Ochs. 
assisted by Eloise Moore. 
The New Trier High School, Winnetka, Illinois, presentei 
an interesting joint program in dancing and music on April 8 
The Orchesis number “Funeral Dirge,” presented in the Wx 
Mu Revue at Northwestern University this spring, put mode 
dancing very much in the foreground on the campus. The sh 
which preceded this number was an original composition by o 
of the students, Harald Graham, a former accompanist for Ort 
sis. 
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Gladys Ryland, Health Education Director, West Side Brand, 
Chicago Y.W.C.A., writes that plans have been announced for: 
dance symposium to be held there on May 22. Among the group 
participating will be Northwestern University Dance Group, th 











Nature Friends Dance Group, West Side Y.W.C.A. Dance Grow, 
the Dance Collective, and the Jewish Peoples’ Institute. 


Mount Union College, Alliance, Ohio, gave its first moden 


dance program in the form of an Open House on April i 
under the direction of Mrs. Blossom Perkins. 

The northwest section of Ohio held a dance symposium ® 
April 24 at Bowling Green State University, with the followin 
groups participating: Defiance College, Mr. Lauacuenta leading 
Toledo University, Marion Richley leading; and Bowling Gré 
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Special Sale for Physical Education Teachers 


CHALIF TEXT BOOKS 


OF DANCING 
TEXT BOOKS — SPECIAL $2.00 EACH 
5 SET OF 5 — SPECIAL $7.50 
with unparalleled completeness and clarity the basic 


d rhythms used in learning classical dancing, these 
ks are indispensable to the scientific teacher or 


Describing 
exercises an 
authoritative wor 


dancer. 4 4c¢H BOOK IS WELL ILLUSTRATED 


Book I.—New Enlarged Edition. Fundamental exercises and 
rhythmics. Baby Work, 9 sample lesson programs. 356 pages. 
ook 11.—Port de Bras, further exercises and the complete 
method for teaching the standard Ballroom dances (Polka, Waltz, 
etc.). 204 pages. ‘ ‘ . P 
Book III.—Greek oa Dancing. 83 exercises and: in- 
ry chapter. pages. 
— iv_40 exercises slightly more difficult than those of 
Books I. and I[., and 70 enchainments. 241 pages. wie 
Book V.—Toe Dancing. 30 exercises and 100 combinations. 
es. 
a 8 z. aot II. (New).—Greek Dancing. 30 exercises in 
. 50c each. 
tUSIC FOR EXERCISES in Dancing.—7 vols. of classical 
Selections, supplementary to the Text Books. $2.00; $1.50 if 
bought with set of text books. 

RUSSIAN FESTIVALS AND COSTUMES for Pageants and 
Dances. 130 Illustrations. 180 pages. $2.00; $1.20 if bought 
with set of text books. ; ; 

ZORN’S GRAMMAR of The Art of Dancing (and Music) — 
only a few copies available—$10.00 each. 

FOLK DANCES IN 3 VOLUMES 
Vol. I 21 dances (easy) 
Vol. II 20 dances (medium difficulty) 
Vol. III 20 dances (advanced) 
$4 for the 3 Volumes. Separately, $1.50 each 


We offer our 1000 dances which have been composed for ele- 
mentary, intermediate and advanced students. You will find them 
most valuable for class work. These Chalif dances are printed, 
described clearly and include the music, description of costumes 
as well as the dance itself. 
The sale price is $1 plus 10c postage for each dance 

These publications are designed to fit the needs of dancers, 
teachers of dancing and physical education. 

We feel sure that you will find the Chalif dances and text 
books an inspiration for better dancing and teaching. 

















THE CHALIF RUSSIAN NORMAL SCHOOL 
OF DANCING 


established 1905 in New York 


Special Summer School for Teachers 
June Ist to August 22nd, 1936 
Each week, Monday through Friday, a complete unit 
35 hours of dance lessons each week 
A Faculty that has earned honors from educators, 
artists and men of affairs 
Teachers of long and vast experience 
Teachers who know how and what to teach. 
Louis H CHALIF 
Character, National, Folk Dancing and Rhythmics 
VECHESLAV Swosopa 
Russian Ballet and Toe Dancing 
Brity NEwsoMe 
Tap and Musical Comedy 
FRANCES CHALIF 
Childrens’ Dances and Baby Work 
Paco CaNsINo 
Spanish Dancing 
FRANCES CHALIF 
Ballroom 
GEORGE MANILOFF 
Limbering, Body Conditioning, Acrobatics and Adagio 
Maria YurRIEvA 
Oriental and Russian Ballet 
Potty KorcHien 
Modern 


Tuition is $40 for 1 week, $75 for 2 weeks, $105 for 3 weeks 
Please write for catalogues of dances and school courses 
CHALIF SCHOOL OF DANCING 


113 West 57th Street New York City 
Telephone Circle 7-1927 














State University, Emilie Hartman leading. The program consisted 
of two parts, the showing of the Ohio University dance films, 
and demonstrations by colleges. Mr. Lauacuenta presented a lec- 
ture-demonstration of dance in Latin-American countries; the 
college groups presented demonstrations of modern dance tech- 
niques and studies, folk and tap dancing. Modern dance and 
folk dance material by major and minor students of Bowling 
Green State University was on exhibition. 

The Physical Education Department, Lake Erie College, Ohio, 
presented a dance program on April 30, under the direction of 
Rheta Edmundson. It took the form of modernizing Old King 
Cole. 

The Dance Club of the University of Cincinnati, under the 
direction of Helen Coops, gave a recital on May 5 for the Hyde 
Park Musical Club. The program consisted of a preliminary 
demonstration of technique and the development of technique 
exercises into dance patterns and forms, followed by four dances 
composed during the year by the Dance Club. 

Orchesis of Ohio Wesleyan University presented a dance recital 
in the Willis High School Auditorium, Delaware, Ohio, on May 
9, 

Orchesis of the University of Nebraska presented its annual 
Spring Recital on May 15 under the direction of Claudia Moore. 

The Dance Club of Stephens College, under the direction of 
Mary Standring, presented a recital on May 1st in Columbia, 
Missouri. 

The Northwest Dance Symposium was held at the University 
of Oregon on April 10 and 11, with the following institutions 
represented: University of Oregon, Oregon State College, Linfield 
College, Washington State College, University of Idaho. A pro- 
gram devoted to the subject “Rhythm in the Arts” included dis- 
cussion of the subject from various aspects; by Mr. Zane, School 
of Allied Arts; Mr. Landsbury, School of Music; and Mrs. Faye 
Knox, School of Physical Education. 

The Stanford group presented its annual dance program on 
Monday evening, March 9, at the Women’s Gymnasium. The 
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compositions were based upon “Themes from a Youthful Nation” 
and the three sections were titled “Growing Pains,” “Develop- 
ments,” and “Modern Merry-Go-Round.” 

The Annual Dance Symposium of Colleges and Universities 
of the San Francisco Bay Area, held on March 28, had as parti- 
cipating members the University of California, Stanford Uni- 
versity, College of the Pacific, Fresno, San Francisco, and 
San Jose State College, and the hostess, Mills College. Delegates 
from the University of Nevada were guests of the Symposium 
for the first time. 

The Dance Section meetings at the National Convention in 
St. Louis showed record attendance, with approximately two 
hundred and seventy-five delegates present at each of the first 
two meetings, and over nine hundred at the open meeting and 
demonstration. In her report on the revision of the Detroit 
Elementary Course of Study in Rhythms and Dances, Delia Hus- 
sey discussed the three major divisions of material and further 








Hanya Holm 


Summer Courses 


215 West 11th Street, New York 
New York Wigman School of the Dance 

















PAULINE CHELLIS 


Modern Dance Summer Course, July 6th-31st 
2 Hours Daily, 10-12 (Practice Hour 2-3) 
Technique, Music Analysis, Child Rhythms 
Dances for Solo and Group 
88 Exeter Street Boston, Massachusetts 
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explained specific approaches to each of these: rhythmic develop- 
ment, dance composition, and formal rhythms and dances. Preced- 
ing the demonstration of Elementary School Dancing as a part of 
the entire school program, Marguerite Behrensmeyer gave a short 
talk stressing the purpose and value of the work, and the methods 
used. The response from the children participating in the demon- 
stration was spontaneous, and they seemed thoroughly absorbed 
in the activity. Dr. Beiswanger presented an excellent paper, 
“Physical Education and the Emergence of the Modern Dance,” 
which is to be published in an early issue of the JOURNAL. Jean- 
nette Saurborn’s initial report on the High School Dance Study 
showed that good progress is being made in that direction. John 
Martin’s presentation of “The Ancient Art of the Modern Dance” 
was stimulating, as was his summary and criticism of the work 
shown in the Dance Symposium. 





Readers will be interested to learn that the Selected, An- 
notated Bibliography of Dance and Related Arts, published 
by the Dance Section, may be procured at a cost of 60c. 
Orders may be addressed to Elizabeth Noyes, 311 Maynard 
St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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President—Franklin ].‘Gray, Springfield, Mass. 
Past-President—Jay B. Nash, Ph.D., New York University. 
Vice-President—Dr. Hiram A. Jones, Albany, N.Y. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Grace E. Jones, Summit, N.J. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Physical Education Department of George Washington 
University sponsored a Dance Symposium given at All Souls 
Church on Saturday, March 21. Demonstrations were given by 
seven of the local schools and were lovely. A lecture demonstra- 
tion by the Wigman School of Dance of New York City ended 
a very interesting program. Tea was served afterwards to which 
all were invited. Those in charge of the program were: Betty 
Wardell, Eileen Scanlan, Alma Eberling, and Louise Morse. 


NEW JERSEY 


On April 22, an Institute on Archery was held at the Newark 
State Normal School under the auspices of the State Department. 
Mr. Uhler of the department and Mr. D’Angola of the normal 
school were in charge. 

Gertrude Swift of Westfield wrote and staged a dramatic 
presentation on the historical phases of physical education which 
proved to be a pronounced hit with the townspeople who packed 
the auditorium for two evening performances. 

Arthur Morr, Director of Physical Education in the Camden 
schools, was in charge of the program and arrangements for 
the Camden County Child Welfare Conference held April 23-24. 

John F. Fitzpatrick, physical education instructor at South 
River High School is also the mayor of this progressive industria] 
city. The profession is wishing him a happy and _ successful 
administration. 

The women physical education teachers of Bergen County 
have organized for professional advancement and better social 
relationships under the able leadership of Marian Purbeck of 
Hackensack. 

Paul Isenberg of Moorestown has developed an extensive 
intramural program. 

Charles Pittser of Montclair State Teachers College has sixty 
men interested in archery. 

Panzer College is to hold its second Annual Inter-high School 
Archery Meeting at the Tri-City Stadium in Newark on May 19. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


The Department of Physical and Health Educ 
University was approached by a superintendent of sch 
one of the towns adjacent to Philadelphia to help th we 
to formulate a health program for their schools. Mr i teach 
Conrad, a member of the Staff in the Department of hoe 
and Health Education, who is well versed in the field of ae 
has met with this group for the last half year, and the Pe 
tion of this project has resulted in an integrated school hes 
program, not only unified but also progressive, throughout 
grades of the elementary school. For the want of a better “ 
the title “Health in the Curriculum” was given to this fr 
The method employed and the cooperation of the dag 
volved was so excellent and the results so gratifying that the 
has been a specific request to continue with this project, . 


ation at Tem 



















































































RHODE ISLAND 
Bessie H. Rudd 


The third meeting of the Rhode Island Physical Educatig 
Association for the year 1935-36 was held on Thursday eyes 
March 12, in Sayles Gymnasium at Pembroke College, yi, 
Professor Bessie Rudd, Director of Hygiene and Physical Bi 
cation, as hostess. F 

The evening program consisted of a demonstration of moden 
dance technique and rhythms given by the Advanced Dane 
Group of Pembroke College, under the direction of Mrs, Edwari 
W. Hopkins of the Department of Physical Education. In ag, 
tion to the technique, the group repeated several numbers fr, 
their recital of May, 1935. 

Following the dancing, a demonstration of the game of bai. 
minton took place. The Misses Cornish and Rudd of Pembroy 
played the Misses Ashcroft and Maxcy, of the Provide 
Y.W.C.A., in ladies’ doubles. Following this match, a group ¢j 
faculty and friends of the Moses Brown School of Providence 
William Webster, Snowden Skinner, and Edmund Tyler, un 
the leadership of Mr. Deane Brigham—played men’s double 
Some games of mixed doubles were then played. 

An opportunity was given for questions both on the dang 
and on badminton. 

The Rhode Island Physical Education Association was repr. 
sented at the Eastern District Convention of the AP.EA. a 
Syracuse by several members, including its president, Professor 
Leslie E. Swain of Brown University, and two of its Executiv 
Committee, Dr. Charles B. Lewis, Director of Health an 
Physical Education in Providence, and Helen M. Cooper, Super 
visor of Physical Education in the Providence Public Schook 
John H. Osterberg, assistant to Dr. Lewis, was also present. 








VERMONT 
Richard F. Hayden 


The 1936 State Health and Physical Education News Bulletin 
was edited by Alice A. Coutts, State Supervisor of Health ani 
Physical Education. It contained fourteen pages of news ani 
activities being carried on by the nurses and physical educatos 
of the state. Of unusual interest were the programs now bei 
carried on at Lyndon, Johnson, and Castleton Normal Schook 
Each of these schools have had a busy winter program and har 
included “Play Days” and “Field Days” in May. 

The State Track Meet at Norwich University was precede 
by three sectional meets on May 23. The Northwest Meet wa 
in charge of Holland Smith, Burlington; Northeast, Robert 
Lewis, Lyndon; Southern, Ellery Purdy, Rutland. 

Dick Sweet, present Middlebury High School coach, lis 
accepted a position for next year at Wappingers Falls, New York, 
as Assistant Coach, Science, and Mathematic Instructor. 

Brattleboro will be the scene of the State High School Tents 
Championship on June 25, 26, and 27. Principal A. D. Seaver, 
Middlebury; Ward Boyleston, Brattleboro; and Ellery Purty, 
Rutland, are busy with plans for a permanent cup and bass 
for its award. 

A girl’s outdoor “Play Day” was conducted on the Rutland 
High School Athletic Field on May 23. Miss Louise Willis, Rut 
land, and members of the Girl Leaders Corps served as hostess 
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President—J. H. McCulloch, Michigan State Normal College. 


Vice-President —Hazel Rex, Toledo. 
Secretary-Treasurer——W. K. Streit, Cincinnati Public Schools. 





ILLINOIS 
Clifford E. Horton 


Miss Jane Heald, Director of Physical Education at the Car- 
thage High School, emphasizes a program of physical education 
to encourage higher health standards as an aid in the develop- 
ment of the individual pupil. Much interest is shown in their 
program of posture and body mechanics. The regular program 
includes gymnastics, tap and ballroom dancing, acrobatics, sea- 
sonal games, and track. Recreational classes in tumbling have 
been in such great demand that an evening class has been or- 
ganized. Through the development of the Girls’ Athletic Associa- 
tion, hiking, horseback riding, and bicycling have been included 
in addition to the regular program of athletic activities. 

The Physical Education Section of the Central Illinois State 
Teachers Association held its regular meeting in the McCormick 
Gymnasium at. the Illinois State Normal University, Friday, 
March 6. 

Orin K. Noth of Oak Park addressed the men’s group on “A 
Five-Day Week, Four-Year Program of Physical Education.” 
The meeting was well attended. Officers were elected for next 
year: L. A. McKean of LeRoy, Chairman, and Roy Anderson 
of Lincoln, Secretary. 

In the Women’s Section, Mrs. Vera Kraft Noble, Manager of 
the Girls’ Athletic Association of Illinois, spoke on “G.A.A. 
Playdays and the Organization cf J.A.A. in Grade Schools.” The 
address was followed by a demonstration of physical education 
activities by Margaret Barto, head of the Department of Phys- 
ical Education at Normal University. 

Colene Hoose of the Normal Community High School was 
elected Chairman, and Elsie Bergland of Normal University sec- 
retary of the meeting to be held next year. 


INDIANA 
A. L. Phillips 


The principal activity of the Indiana Physical Education Asso- 
ciation during the past few months has been the promotion of 
district meetings. There are twelve districts in Indiana, and each 
one has now held two meetings. The results of this plan have 
been gratifying, for it has been found that physical education 
teachers readily avail themselves of the opportunity to meet with 
other teachers in their own and adjoining counties both for good 
fellowship and for the chance to discuss problems of common 
interest. Thus, in a natural way, the thinking of these people is. 
gradually enlarged to include membership in the State Association 
and to culminate in the application for membership in the Ameri- 
can Physical Education Association. 

The following subjects have been suggested by the executive 
committee for discussion in the district meetings: 

1. New Membership—how to get and retain new members. 
It is suggested that a membership drive be made before the state 
meeting in the fall. 

2, A discussion of activities in our program which students 
can use in the summer camps and parks. 

3. A discussion and demonstration of new type games. 

4. A discussion and demonstration of rhythmics. 

The new Editor of the News-Letter is Ben Miller of the Cor- 
rective Physical Education Department at Indiana University. 
This letter is sent out to all members at least six times a year 
and has a lot of valuable news and information in it. 
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OHIO 
D. Oberteuffer 
For the past two years a group of elementary principals in 


Toledo have met regularly to study the “Relationship of Leisure- 
Time Activities to the School.” As a result, several buildings have 
developed into leisure-time centers for school and community 
groups. 


The Ohio State University’s Professor Bernard F. Mooney is 


the author of a recent textbook for beginning wrestlers. This 


book has found popular favor and is one of a series of books 


planned in the various sport fields by the same author. It is well 
illustrated, and the various procedures for conducting wrestling 
classes have been outlined. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Harry L. Samuel 


A very lovely dance recital was presented before the students, 
faculty, and townspeople, at West Virginia University, Morgan- 
town, on April 21. The capacity audience of nearly five hundred 
people who viewed the performance is a splendid example of the 
growing interest in the dance. 

The recital was sponsored by Delta Phi Alpha, honorary 
German society, under the direction of Dr. Lydia Roesch, Assis- 
tant Professor of German. The numbers on the program were 
given by Elizabeth R. Hayes, dancing instructor at Fairmont 
Teachers College, Genevieve Jones of Pittsburgh and Virginia 
Lee Duncan, instructor in dancing at the West Virginia University. 
The musical accompaniment was by Volney Shepard, head of the 
piano department in the School of Music at West Virginia 
University. 
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President—C. W. Davis, Berkeley, California. 
Vice-President—Wilma Jeppson, Brigham Young University. 
Sec’y-Treas—Catherine Worthingham, San Jose State College. 


ARIZONA 
Ina E. Gittings 

During the Arizona Educational Association Meeting held in 
Phoenix, a motion was passed to the effect that all eligible 
physical education teachers of Arizona University who could and 
would attend the Southwest district meeting of the A.P.E.A. held 
at Long Beach, California, were to be considered official delegates. 

Marguerite Chesney, Associate Professor of Physical Educa- 
tion for Women, University of Arizona, was elected President 
of the Arizona Section of the Southwest District. She is at present 
on leave of absence from the University, acting as Assistant 
Director of the N.Y.A. in Arizona. Mr. J. L. Picard, Assistant 
Professor of Physical Education for Men, University of Arizon., 
was elected Secretary of the Arizona Section of the Southwest 
District of the A.P.E.A. 

Ina E. Gittings, Director of Physical Education for Women, 
University of Arizona, was selected as official representative of 
the University to the April Meeting of the National Association 
of Directors of Physical Education for College Women, and also 
as representative to the A.P.E.A. Convention, both meetings being 
held at St. Louis. 

Mrs. Mary Frances Parsons, Instructor in Physical Education, 
University of Arizona, has been appointed Arizona State Water 
Sports Chairman. 

In the city of Tuscon there was organized this year a hockey 
club for women. This club draws its members from university 
graduates, visiting sports women, and residents who wish to 
develop this game. The club chose the name “Desert Hockey Club 
of Southern Arizona.” This club affiliated with the National Fiel« 
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Hockey Association and the Pacific Coast Hockey Association, 
and played their first games in the Annual Tournament in Los 
Angeles, during Thanksgiving holidays, 1935. Officers of the group 
are: Virginia M. Kling, President; and Myra Buenos, Secretary- 
Treasurer. They also played a composite college team during the 
college play day at the University of Arizona, December 14, 1935. 

Two Play Days for Arizona College women have been staged 
during the school year 1935-36, one at the University of Arizona, 
and the second at the Arizona State Teachers College, Tempe. 
Approximately two hundred women attended from the four 
colleges of the state: University of Arizona, Arizona State Teach- 
ers College at Tempe, Arizona State Teachers College at Flag- 
staff, and the Phoenix Junior College. The sports were hockey, 
baseball, archery, golf, and tennis. 

Two types of out-of-school athletic participation have been 
encouraged at the University of Arizona. First, women have been 
allowed and encouraged to participate in State Tennis Tourna- 
ments, State Golf Tournaments, and State Archery Tournaments 
under management other than that of the college. Secondly, 
university women have been encouraged to play tennis, basket- 
ball, and archery with high school students advanced in skills. 
Announcements of victories, orally or through the press, have 
been entirely suppressed in the case of the high school competi- 
tion. 

Facilities for women’s bowling have been secured at the 
University of Arizona for the present year. Forty women have 
learned the game, and arrived at such efficiency that the National 
Bowling Association has taken note of them, attempting to feature 
them in pictures, etc. 

Virginia M. Kling, Assistant Professor of Physical Education; 
Dorothy Allen, Teaching Fellow; and Mildred Samuelson, Teaching 
Fellow, are National Rating Officials in hockey and basketball. 
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President—Edna McCullough, State Teachers’ College, Emporia, 


Kansas. 

President-Elect—Alfred O. Anderson, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Vice-President—Harold K. Jack, State Department of Education, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Secretary-Treasurer—L. P. Washburn, Kansas State Agricultural 
College, Manhattan, Kansas. ; 


COLORADO 
Elizabeth C. Forbes 


The anaual demonstration of the Department of Physical Edu- 
cation for Women of the University of Colorado had a unique 
plan this year. The locale was the Hotel Royal in Miami, and 
the spectators were physical education delegates attending a na- 
tional convention. ' 

The state president, Murl Houseman, gave an address before 
the Otero County Teachers Convention at Rocky Ford. His sub- 
ject was “The Place of Physical Education in Serving Human 
Needs.” 

The twelfth annual Play Day for the women of the colleges of 
Colorado and Wyoming was held on the campus of Colorado 
College at Colorado Springs on Saturday, May 9. The theme 
chosen for the 1936 get-together was “Transportation.” 

Members of the Eastern Division of the state association enjoyed 
a dinner meeting at the Oxford Hotel in Denver the night of 
May 8. 
IOWA 
Hugo Otopalik 

Marjorie Camp, Associate Professor of Physical Education at 
the State University, presided at the meeting of the general session 
of the Women’s Athletic Section, Friday, April 17, at the 
A.P.E.A, Convention in St. Louis. 
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A course in Camping is being given at the Univers 
this semester offered by the Women’s Department a 
both men and women. This is a three semester hour 
includes laboratory work as well as lectures, readings, 
sion on Administration, Health and Safety, Leadershi 
and Qualifications of Leaders, Program, Activities, 
jects in Campcraft, and trips. 
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The students have attended both meetings of the Iowa Sect 
of the American Camping Association held at the University ra 
heard reports of the National meeting in Boston and the Ca 
Institute held at George Williams College under its auspices an 
that of the Chicago section of the A.C.A. Membership in 1, 
Iowa Camping Section is open to all interested in camping, 


KANSAS 
L. P. Washburn 


The 1936 Convention of the Kansas Health and Physical Bj, 
cation Association was held at Wichita, March 27 and 28, ]t % 
by far the most successful and largely attended convention in the 
seven years of the Association’s existence. There were 137 paid 
registrations. The paid-up membership of the Association js now 
156. For the first time the convention was held entirely apart fron 
the State Teachers Association, and at a time between the chy 
of the basketball season and the opening of the spring athlety 
season. Being held at this time, more men engaged in coachiny 
were able to attend. 

At the council meeting, the following officers for the year wer 
elected: Thora Ludvickson, Wichita, President; Earl Kauffmay, 
Jr., Topeka, President-Elect; S. Lucille Hadlestad, Pittsburg, Vice. 
President; Henry Shenk, Secretary-Treasurer; L: P. Washbum, 
Director of Publications; L. P. Dittemore and L. P. Washbum, 
Representatives to the National Council, A.P.E.A.; Thora Lud. 
vickson, Ted Bailey, Garden City, with Oren Shearer, Scott City, 
as alternate, Representatives to the District Council. 


NEBRASKA 

Clara -I. Rausch 

Curtis Bok, Philadelphia philanthropist, and his wife, Nelle 
Lee Holt Bok (formerly of Falls City and a well-known teacher 
of Stephens College) are planning to present a fine musical 
library to Falls City. 
Forrest Clark has resigned his position as coach at Bethany, 
and Charles Armstrong has been appointed to take his place. 


MISSOURI 
Marian Bernard 


Helen Manley, President of the Missouri State Physical Educa- 
tion Association, appointed a committee to wait upon State Super- 
intendent Lleyd King with the idea of discussing and formulating 
plans for the following: (1) The certification of teachers; (2) 
Standardization of teacher training in Missouri institutions; (3) 
Methods of creating funds and personnel to revise and create 
courses of study in health and physical education. 

The ccmmittee consists of the following: Mary McKee, Mis 
souri University; Darwin Hindman, Missouri University; Alfred 
Anderson, Kansas City; Muriel Lomax, Springfield; and Louis 
Martin, Warrensburg. 

The members of the St. Louis Women’s Physical Education 
Club were hostesses to delegates of the National Convention at a 
informal get-together on Friday evening in the ball room of th 
Statler Hotel. Dorothy Davies of Washington University is Pre 
dent of the club. 





WYOMING 
Ruth E. Campbell 


Mary Whelan, former Secretary of the Wyoming Physic 
Education Association, has accepted a position with the Girl 
Scouts in New York City. Margaret Chambers, of Rock Springs 
is the new Secretary-Treasurer of the Association. 

Willard A. West writes in that Green River High School & 
having the first year of physical education since 1925. He says 
every child has an opportunity to have three forty-five minute 
periods a week. It is on an elective basis and seems to be very 
successful, since 83 per cent of the entire enrollment participate 
the gymnasium classes. 
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“icp-President—A. W. Hobt, University of Tennessee 
seretary—Oliver K. Cornwell, University of North Carolina 
Treasurer—L. T. Ludwig, University of Virginia 
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ALABAMA 

Dr. William Skarstrom, Professor Emeritus of Hygiene and 
Physical Education of Wellesley College, spent several days in 
April on the Campus of Alabama College. 

The southern Regional Swimming Conference was held at the 
University of Alabama, April 30 to May 2. 

Athens College, in Athens, Alabama, used the thirteenth century 
romance, “Aucassin and Nicolette,” as the theme of the annual 
May Festival. An actual fencing bout took place as one part of 
the program. 

Several dance groups have been organized in the colleges of 
Alabama this year. The Rhythmic Club of Athens College gave 
its premiere recital in the college auditorium on March 29. Since 
then it has given recitals in a number of towns in Alabama and 
Tennessee. The members of the Dance Group at Alabama College 
have appeared on a number of programs on the campus and gave 
their first evening of dancing in the college auditorium on May 18. 

The Alabama State Women’s Athletic Associations held its an- 
nual conference at Judson College cn May 8 and 9. Résumés of 
the various spring conventions were given by people who had at- 
tended the Southern Physical Education Association Convention 
in Knoxville, the Convention of the Association of Directors of 
Physical Education for College Women in St. Louis, the American 
Physical Education Association Convention in St. Louis, and the 
Athletic Federation of College Women at the University of Minne- 
sota. Other subjects discussed were changing the extra curricular 
program to meet the needs of the college, successful social affairs, 
and plans for the future. The delegates also enjoyed seeing the 
Judson College May Fete. 

The State Teachers College at Livingston finished its athletic 
season on May 16. Finals were played in the tennis and baseball 
tournaments, followed by an afternoon of play. At supper time 
the entire college had a picnic in the woods and final awards were 
made at that time. 

Edith Lindberg of New York City is in charge of dancing in 
the Physical Education Department at Alabama College this year. 
Miss Lindberg had her undergraduate work at Russell Sage Col- 
lege and has done graduate work at the University of Wisconsin. 
She comes to Alabama after three years’ teaching at Smith Col- 
lege, Northhampton, Massachusetts. Miss Lindberg succeeds Eu- 
genia May, who opened a private studio of the dance at her home 
in Greensboro. 

The following is a list of new teachers of health and physical 
education in Alabama colleges in addition to those mentioned: 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Dorothy Sellers; Athens 
College, Athens, Mary Noble Oliphint; Huntingdon College, Mont- 
gomery, Kathryn Royster; Snead Junior College, Boaz, Stella 
Whaley; State Teachers College, Livingston, Jane Alexander; and 
State Teachers College, Troy, A. C. Farmer. 

This year the Physical Education Department of Hunting- 
don College, Montgomery, has added classes in horseback riding 
and golf to the curricula, and has also sponsored a riding club. 
These activities may be elected for physical education credit. 


FLORIDA 
H. D. Westfall 


‘ The Health and Physical Education Department of the P. K. 
Yonge Laboratory School of the University of Florida has intro- 
duced field hockey for both boys and girls. It is hoped that other 
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schools in the state will try this experiment. However, it is beyond 
the experimental stage at the Laboratory School, and will most 
likely be an integral part of the sports program another year. 

Dennis K. Stanley, University of Florida, who has been head 
coach of the Florida football team for the past three years, was 
appointed professor of physical education and corrective gymnas- 
tics. He succeeds Dr. L. G. Haskell who has been at the University 
of Florida since 1925. Dr. Haskell, professor of physical education, 
was retained by the University on a “special status.” Rainey 
Cawthon was made director of intramurals and professor of physi- 
cal education. 

Frank Genavar and Carlos Proctor were named as assistant 
professors of physical education. 


GEORGIA 


A new golf course is under construction at the Georgia State 
College for Women at Milledgeville. It is a six-hole course, attrac- 
tively placed and conveniently located. This is the second recent 
step forward in the development of recreational facilities on this 
campus. The first step was the completion of the swimming pool 
early in the fall; the next will be the construction of the new 
Health and Physical Education Building in the not too distant 
future. 

Mrs. Mary Ella Soule, Director of the Department of Physical 
Education for Women at the University of Georgia, has returned 
to her position in Athens. Mrs. Soule spent the first semester 
studying at Columbia University. 

Leonora Ivey, Georgia State Woman’s College at Valdosta, 
writes that “at last we are to have an outdoor theatre on our 
college campus . . . built among our southern pines. WPA labor 
is being used for the work.” 

Georgia State Woman’s College was honored recently by being 
host to the Administrative Council of the University System of 
Georgia. 

Of greatest interest to the Health and Physical Education De- 
partment was the committee of college physicians which met to 
study the relation between the health of the student and the 
work that is being done in health, with special emphasis on the 
status of physical examinations throughout the university system. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


The North Carolina Board of Women’s Basketball Officials held 
its annual spring meeting in Greensboro March 7. Reports were 
given on examinations of officials held in Raleigh, Charlotte, Dur- 
ham, and Greensboro during the winter. 


VIRGINIA 


On March 28, 1936, an all-day meeting of the Virginia Associ- 
ation of Health and Physical Education was held at University, 
Virginia. The state association has undergone a complete reorgani- 
zation which is believed will result in more complete and satisfac- 
tory functioning. The meeting was very well attended, as a 
hundred and twenty-five representatives from all over the state 
were present. 

Section meetings were held for: Men’s Athletics, Women’s 
Athletics, Problems of Health and Physical Education (for both 
men and women), the Dance, and Intramural Sports for Men. 

A luncheon was held at noon at which time Dr. S. C. Staley, 
Professor of Physical Education at the University of Illinois, gave 
an address on “The Curriculum in Sports.” 

Following the luncheon a business meeting was held at which 
the new constitution and by-laws were adopted and the following 
officers for the coming year were elected: President, Robert N. 
Hoskins, Instructor of Physical Education and Director of Intra- 
mural Sports, University of Virginia; Vice-President, Ruth White, 
Portsmouth High School, Portsmouth; Secretary-Treasurer, Grace 
Chevraux, Instructor of Physical Education, Hollins College, Hol- 
lins. 

The Association will hold two annual meetings, the first during 
Thanksgiving week as a section of the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion. This meeting will be principally for the classroom teachers 
and school administrators. The second meeting will be of a more 
professional nature and will be held in the spring of the year 
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HE Motion Picture Committee of the Women’s Athletic Sec- 

tion announces the following changes of price on its film 
rentals: “Basketball,” 1 reel, 16mm. silent, showing time 20 
minutes (revised), rental $2.00 per day plus 50c handling charge. 
“Swimming,” 2% reels, 16 mm. silent, showing time 40 minutes 
(recut), $6.00 per showing day plus transportation. Informa- 
tion on these films and on other phases of the work of the com- 
mittee may be obtained from Gladys Palmer, Pomerene Hall, 
The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

a 

UPERINTENDENT Herold Hunt of Kalamazoo, Michigan, 

announced recently that, following the resignation of Ethel 
Rockwell on account of illness, the various health activities of 
the Kalamazoo Public Schools are to be reorganized under a 
Director of Health-Coordinating Agencies. Harold W. Copp, 
formerly of the University of Michigan, has been appointed to 
this position, which will include supervision of the physical edu- 
cation, athletics, medical, dental, visiting teacher, attendance, 
orthopedic, oral deaf, open air, auxiliary, and speech correction 
services in the schools. 

* * a 


CONGRESS of Physical Education Students is to be held 
in Berlin preceding the Olympic Games, to which are being 
invited thirty students from each country participating in the 
games. The American students are being selected by a committee 
which includes Dr. John Brown, Jr., and Dr. S. C. Staley of the 
University of Illinois. Among the lecturers who will address this 
international group is Dr. Arthur H Steinhaus of George Williams 
College. 
ch oe 
HERE has been a continuing demand for copies of the report 
of the Joint Committee on Professional Education Standards, 
which appeared in the December Research Quarterly. Reprints of 
this report are available at the Association office for 15c. 
* * * 
HE Southern Association of Directors of Physical Education 
for College Women, an organization founded in 1935, and 
now numbering 54 members, held an interesting meeting at the 
University of Tennessee, March 11, presided over by Alfreda 
Mosscrop of Alabama College. The program included discussions 
on “The Content and Procedure of the Required Course” by 
Dorothy Tolleson, Peabody College; ‘Testing Activities in our 
College Program,” by Mrs. Mary Ella Soule, University of Geor- 
gia; and “Freshman Orientation Courses,” by Catherine E. Mor- 
rison, Ward-Belmont College. Motion pictures of freshman fun- 
damentals were shown by Mary McKee, University of Texas, 
and group discussions were led by Llewellyn Wilburn, Agnes 
Scott College; Bertha Kirk, Fredericksburg State Teachers Col- 
lege; and Rebecca Averill, University of Kentucky. 
* * Ok 
HE University of Illinois is holding an interesting Curriculum 
Conference July 13-15 in connection with its summer school. 
C. O! Jackson is in charge of the physical education group 


meetings. 

T HE new book by Martin and Esther Neumeyer, Leisure and 
Recreation, has recently been endorsed by the Scientific Book 

Club Review. 


* * * 


* * * 

N INNOVATION in diving boards has been developed by 

by William Bachrach, long-time swimming coach and Direc- 
tor of Aquatic Sports at the Illinois Athletic Club in Chicago. 
A new fulcrum feature gives this board a distinctive action. 
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The board rests on a cushion of durable, resilient rubber and 
be adjusted quickly by the diver to produce the desired tale 
Long wear is a notable result of this design, as the board 
manufactured commercially, is guaranteed for two vente 


se a 

S IXTEEN yeas ago Springfield College, Springfielg 
chusetts, was awarded the Olympic Cup sponsored by 

Pierre de Coubertin, the initiator of the modern Olympic 

It was only last month (March 31) that Dr. John Brown j, 

member of the Executive Committee of the American Olyms:, 

Committee, received the certificate to this effect. This 

brought personally to Springfield and officially presenteg to thE 

College. 

The reason for the award was the valuable service renders 
by Springfield College alumni in promoting a friendly intercour 
among the nations. Elwood Brown organized and conducted th 
Far-Eastern Games, in which China, Japan and the Philipping 
took part. Jess T. Hopkins organized the International Gang 
for South America, and Enrique C. Aguirre did the same fy 
Central America. The work of Louis C. Schoeder in Europ 
was of great importance, as he helped to organize the Int. 


allied games immediately after the war. 
* * x 













WO interesting new studies on grip strength testing, by Pry. 
erick Rand Rogers, Ralph N. Blakeman, and Perry S, Jacky, 
have been published in pamphlet form under the title, Purtly 
Adventures with Grip Strength Tests. 
* * * 
OMING meetings of interest to physical educators include: 
New England Health Education Association—Cambridy 
Massachusetts, June 5 and 6. 

Iowa Conference on Child Development and Parent Edun. 
cation—Iowa City, Iowa, June 16-18. 

National Conference on Visual Education and Film Enxhitj. 
tion—Chicago, June 22-25. 

National Education Association—Portland, Oregon, June 2. 
July 2. 

American Occupational Therapy Association—Cleveland, Sep. 
tember 28-October 1. 

American Public Health Association—New Orleans, Octobe 
20-23. 

American Education Week—November 9-15. 

* * *# 
RTICLES of interest in recent magazines include the fd 
lowing: 

American Medicine, April—‘Pseudo-Hypertrophic Muscular 
Dystrophy,” L. F. Barker. 

Athletic Journal, May—‘Coaching the Pole Vault,” Frat 
Hill; “Outfield Play,’ Pat Crawford. 

Character, May-June—“How Effective Is Education for lé 
sure?” H. S. Dimock. 

Child Development, March—“‘An Anthropometric Measurnt 
Board,” T. F. Carey. 

Educational Administration and Supervision, March—“Critied 
Analysis of Rating Sheets Now Used for Rating Student 
Teachers,” E. L. Smith. 

Educational Method, April—‘Some Underlying Motives ¢ 
Physical Education,” J. F. Bovard. 

Journal of Educational Sociology, April—‘Leisure Time Acti 
ities of Children on New York’s Lower West Side,” R. Robins 

Mind and Body, Aprili—‘The Heart and Athletics,” W. 6 
Leaman. * 

Occupations, May—“Physiological Factors in Personality, 
R. G. Hoskins. ; 

Progressive Education, May—‘“A Seventh Grade Cours: i 
Sex Education,” R. B. Babcock. 3 

School Executive, May—“A Well-Planned Health Program, 





J. R. Newman; “Playground Equipment and Its Use,” 0.8 
Weaver. 

Scholastic Coach, April—‘What Age for High School Ath 
letes?” F. R. Wagner. ; 

Scribners, May—“The Education of a Tennis Player: I 
Helen Wills Moody. 

Sportswoman, April—‘Lacrosse Defence,” Margaret Boyd. 
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The St. Louis Convention 


(Continued from Page 385 ) 
demonstration staged by the St. Louis public schools, 
rivate and rural schools, and recreation agencies, who 
cooperated to enlist 4,500 children and adults in an un- 
ysual and interesting display of the physical education 
and recreation activities of the St. Louis area. This 
demonstration was preceded by a pageant showing scenes 
from the history of St. Louis, including dances of the 
Indians and French settlers, the defence of the Arsenal 
by the Turners, spirituals by the freed negro slaves, and 
an early class in schoolroom gymnastics, taught by Mr. 
George Wittich who was one of the city’s first physical 
education instructors. An audience of over 8,000 saw the 


pageant and demonstration. 





In Memoriam 
Dr. George E. Goss 

OR over twenty years, Dr. George E. Goss, Master 
F of Physical Education, Master of Arts, and Doctor 
of Philosophy, served the cause of progressive and con- 
structive physical education at home and abroad. 

He made important and significant contributions to 
physical education in distant fields through his position 
as Director of Physical Education of the Y.M.C.A. and 
Advisor of Physical Education to the Government Bur- 
eau in Manila; Director of Athletics for troops in the 
advanced areas with both the American and British 
Forces, and until 1924, he served as Continental Director 
of Physical Education for all American Y.M.C.A. work 
in Europe with headquarters in Geneva. 

In this country he saw service at Springfield College, 
in Minneapolis and also as State Director of Physical 
Education of the Y.M.C.A. in Connecticut. In 1930 he 
was appointed as tutor in the Department of Hygiene 
of the School of Business and Civic Administration, 
College of the City of New York. Previous to his death, 
he was acting as Supervisor of the Division of Hygiene 
and Physical Education in the Townsend Harris High 
School, where his wide experience, his unusual aptitude 
and untiring efforts resulted in many constructive 
changes. 

Professor George M. Hayes, Dr. L. M. Saxton and 
Dr. C. Hansen concluded a fitting tribute to Dr. Goss 
ina eulogy prepared for the records of the College of the 
City of New York as follows: 

“His kindly human interest in the affairs and problems 
of others was a helpful influence in the proper guidance 
of students in extracurricular activities in both Town- 
send Harris High School and the College. The results of 
his informal conferences with students can probably be 
measured best by the many friends numbered among the 
students of both Townsend Harris and the College. 

“Dr. Goss will always be remembered by his many 
friends in the field, but more particularly by his col- 
leagues in Townsend Harris and the College for serving 
to the very limit of his powers the highest ideals of the 
ly profession.” —Submitted by Professor Frank S. 
ovd. 
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Corporate Title International Young Men’s Christian Assn. College 
June 29—August 1, 1936 
DR. A. Z. MANN, Acting President 
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A New Sports Education Progrant 
(Continued from Page 379) 

purely subjective judgment of the improvement 
by students in physical skills, the results of this ory. 
mental program are most gratifying and seem to Waray 
. extension of the plan to include all freshmen men jp Othe 
colleges of the University. 
Some revisions which may be made include Substit, 
tion of items in the introductory examination fo, tha 
found to be invalids, elimination of the hygiene lectus 
and a shift of swimming to the fall quarter in place 
volleyball because of complaints of colds due to or jg: 
tated by swimming during the extremely cold weathe, 








The Progressive Camp Program 
(Continued from Page 371) 


been trying to do too much, and have been more jp 
terested in “doing” and in turning out results of a gy 
than in the manner and effect of the doing. A superiy 
staff must steer a skillful course between letting the jp. 
dividual camper do too much and keeping him fro 
doing too little. 

4. So closely is the question of scheduling and timiny 
tied up with methods of building up the activity progran 
that it seems best at this point to launch into the latte 
subject and combine the two. 

The ideal to hold in mind in building up a programis 
a cooperative one, with both age and youth contributing 
This cooperative scheme does not discount adult «. 
perience and guidance, nor exploit the campers. It is m 
more fair to impose other children’s wishes on a chili 
than to impose an adult’s on him. We have in mind no 
a child-made or a wholly child-centered activity program 
but a middle course between complete and too efficien 
‘adult domination and the confusion possible when com 
plete license to act or not to act is placed in childish 
hands. It is a far cry from the old fashioned activity 
program devised and imposed by the adult without cor- 
sulting the camper. But it is not a flighty, haphazari, 
slap-dash affair either. It should be direct, purposeful, 
and educative. 

In practice, the plan works out approximately as {dl 
lows. First, freedom of choice of activities must be give 
each child, within the framework or routine schedule d 


tunity to choose between a number of interests or att 
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vities indicated as available for that morning or thi 
afternoon by the program director. It is taken fo 
granted, of course, that the children have at the begit 
ning of their camp season been acquainted with the tt 
sources of the camp and with the facilities available fo 
planning their own programs and the methods of doi 
so. 

For instance, there may be a choice between paddling, 
fishing, rowing, sailing, archery, tennis, campcraft, atl 


and crafts, etc. Swimming must be scheduled at a definil 


time for the whole group or for sections, and riding ha 
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to be assigned in order to make the best use of the horses. 

But, beyond these suggested activities, the campers 

should be urged to initiate projects and interests of their : 
own, either individually or in groups. One group may 

wish to go on a trip out of camp for one meal, another - 
may be busy writing or practicing a play, another may 

wish to pick berries—any of a hundred and one possible 

interest projects. Either by choice or suggested activity, 
or through some special interest project, each camper is 

responsible for planning his own time. This throws back 

on the camper the responsibility for getting out of the 

camp what he desires the most. The plan kills the bug- 

hear of monotony. Each half day is his for a new adven-. 
ture or a return to an old interest. Balance in individual 

daily and Jong range schedules is maintained by unob- 

trusive leadership guidance and suggestion. This plan as 

outlined briefly takes care of the individual daily choice 
of activities. 

The long-range program, evening plans, and special 
events occurring throughout the season are best taken’ 
care of by cooperative committees of counselors and 
campers which are formed as adjuncts of the camp coun- 
cil. Self-government on a cooperative basis should be 
founded on real participation in camp life—not a sham. 
This committee system is such a fine idea from all points, 
of view that it is strange every camp does not adopt it. 
Each of the major activities in the camp (such as water- 
sports, campcraft, dramatics, music, riding, etc.) and 
many of the more routine services and interests (such as 
library, grounds, Sunday service, laundry, main building, 
waterfront equipment, etc.) has a committee of campers 
and counselors in charge of it. There is also a key com- 
mittee called the program committee, on which sit repre-' 
sentatives from each of the cabin groups, adult represent- 
atives, and the directors, which works out the monthly 
schedule of special events, special outdoor meals, parties, 
musical evenings, cabin and free nights, and dramatic 
evenings. Each committee member brings a list of sugges- 
tions to the meeting made by his constituency, and a well- 
balanced program is worked out for the entire month or 


period. The proper committees are assigned to be in. 


charge of each event and the schedule is posted. Coun- 
selors can plan their work ahead, and the committees 
can go about their preparations without haste and con- 
fusion. In this manner a well-balanced program is 
planned, and a variety of interests are scattered through- 
out the period in a way that precludes crowding and 
overscheduling. 


This committee system gives the campers a chance to 
contribute to the camp welfare their intelligent, en- 
thusiastic and practical help, and they in turn get 
valuable experience in planning and seeing through all 
the major events of the camp season. Counselors find this 
help invaluable, and derive great satisfaction from the 
cooperation of the campers with them in their work. 

Several years ago I was calling at the home of a dis- 


_ tinguished scientist in an endeavor to interest his 


daughter of twelve, a child of superior intelligence, in 
attending our camp. It soon came out that two years 
before the child had been to a private camp, and that 
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she never wished to attend another. When questioned 
about her antipathy, she exclaimed, “I did not like ca 

There was not enough random.” Thus one re 
standardized camp quashed forever that child’s interest 
in camping. It is far from being an infrequent occurrence 
Fortunately, there are an increasing number of camps 
whose educational policies and activities reflect the ex. 
panding interests of children. Camp activities are ad- 
justed to the pace of the individual campers, and the 


gimented, 


emotional satisfaction, the development of creative pur- 
pose, and the enrichment of experience. The cam 
maintains an intimate, informal, and understanding 
relationship, and true relaxation and intense purposefyl 
activity are kept within the natural setting of camping, 
Standardization is not the aim of group living, but rather 
the cultivation of a sense of security, development of cop. 
fidence, and the ability and capacity to function cop. 
structively in a group of one’s peers. 

To those interested particularly in physical education 
in camps, we would say that their great concern in this 
problem of improving the camp program is to see that 
too great stress is not put upon physical activity. Neither 
the physical nor the cultural should be overstressed in 
a well-balanced camp program. The best in physical 
education should be adapted to the special physical and 
health needs of the individuals in the camp group. 

Other needs and interests should merit your considera- 
tion and understanding. Thus can we together, all of us 
interested in camping as a recreational and an educa: 
tional experience, pool our training and our resources, 
and by being each “creatively active in devising a better 
camp program,” help our campers to be physically fit, 
socially effective, and intellectually, culturally, and 
spiritually radiant human beings. This is the ideal toward 
which we must and will progress. 





The Unit of Activity 


(Continued from Page 378) 

popularity of these activities, the difficulties involved, and 
the means for improving confidence and ability. 

Essential Facts and Skills.— 

1. Characteristics required include: courage, self-conf- 
dence, bodily control, balance, perseverance. 

2. Play in the water is enjoyable, invigorating, healthful. 

3. The water is friendly if understood and employed in 
the proper manner. 

4. The eyes can be opened under water, even under salt 
water, and objects can be seen easily and with little discom- 
fort. 

5. Method of breathing in swimming with face submerged 
includes inhaling quickly, through the mouth, face turned 
sideward; exhaling under water through the nose and mouth. 

Application or Test— 

Repeat the activities at future times and note improve- 
ment in confidence, ease of performance, and increase in 
enjoyment. 

References.— 

L. and N. Sheffield, Swimming Simplified, (New York: 
A. S. Barnes and Co.). 
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G. H. Corsan, Diving and Swimming Book, (New York: 


A. S. Barnes and Co.). 


Life Saving Methods, American Red Cross, Washington, 


, C brn - 
. T. K. Cureton, How to Teach Swimming and Diving, 


(New York: Association Press). 
Grace B. Daviess, Swimming, (Philadelphia: Lea and 
Febiger). _ | 
(ex. Other units covering all activities of the physical 
educational program have also been prepared by the author). 


References on Curriculum Construction 

Fay Adams, The Initiation of an Activity Program into a 
Public School., “Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 
598.” (New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1934), 
pp. vi-80. ee ; : 

Franklin Bobbitt, Curriculum Investigations, (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1926). 

H. B. Bruner, The Place of Units in Course of Study Making. 
“Bulletin No. 2., State Superintendent of Public Instruction,” 
(Pierre, S. Dakota, 1930). 

W. W. Charters, Curriculum Construction, (New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1923). 

W. L Clouser, W. J. Robinson, and D. L. Neely, Educative 
Experiences through Activity Units, (Lyons and Carnahan, 1932). 

G. S. Counts, The Senior High School Curriculum, (Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1926). 

Department of Superintendence Second Yearbook, Third Year- 
book, Fourth Yearbook, and Fifth Yearbook. 
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The Macmillan Co., 1928). 

Robert H. Lane, A Teacher’s Guidebook to the Activity 
Program. (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1932), pp. vii-257. 
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Education, (Public School Publishing Co., 1926), Part I and II. 

“Thirty-third Yearbook,” National Society for the Study of 
Education, (Public School Publishing Co., 1933), Part II. 

Cardinal Objectives of Elementary Education, “Third Report 
of the University of the State of New York, (Albany, New York: 
University of the State of New York Press, 1931), 108 pp. 

Marion P. Stevens, The Activities Curriculum in the Primary 
Grades. (Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1931), Part I, ch. 4; Part 
Ill, ch. 1. 

V. T. Thayer, The Passing of the Recitation, (Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1928), chap. 18 and 19. 

J. S. Tippett et al., Curriculum Making in an Elementary 
School, (Boston: Ginn and Co., 1927). 

The Unit Assignment, “Secondary Education in Virginia,” No. 
5, University of Virginia Record Extension Series, (Charlottes- 
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The Unit Plan of Teaching as Used in the Matthew Whaley 
High School, Williamsburg, Va., Bulletin 1 of the School of Edu- 
cation, William and Mary College, 1932. 





A Camp Aquatic Program 
(Continued from Page 383) 


following a straight course and doing a few landings on 
a windy day. For recreational stunts the girls usually 
choose bobbing (aqua-planing) and gunwaling, but any 
other two stunts, such as crab paddling, tilting and 
emptying a canoe, may be satisfactorily substituted in 
place of the former. 

To know the technique of handling a canoe correctly 
and to pass Plebes, Midshipman, and Ensign should take 
one a good part of the summer. After passing all these 
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tests one is very well equipped to continue with 
tional or advanced canoeing. 

A camp canoe club, or Viking classification, h 
formed to give the older and more experienced girls an 
additional goal to strive for. In swimming ability the 
candidate must be a lifesaver and must pass the follow. 
ing requirements: time course single Paddling; tin, 
course double paddling; bobbing straight course for form 
and speed, and also starboard and port turns; Shaking g 
canoe—practically emptying it in deep water; emptying 
canoe using “canoe over canoe” technique; canoe tilting: 
and circling a float keeping within six feet of all] corners 

Boating.— Boating is an important waterfront activi 
not only for the recreation and exercise derived from it 
but also because of its value in the lifesaving program, 
This activity is offered to all campers who are rated as 
Sunfish or above in swimming ability. Progressive tests 
are set up so that a girl may strive to pass Plebe, Mig. 
shipman, and Ensign requirements. Much land work and 
shallow water practice is given in the technique of hand. 
ling a boat. The Plebe test consists of Sunfish classif. 
cation in swimming ability, theory work on care of equip 
ment and parts of boat and oar, knots, rowing a straight 
course, backwater, and starboard and port turns. Mid- 
shipman requirements consist of shark classification jp 
swimming ability, landings, tandem rowing, feathering, 
and pivot turn. To be an Ensign in boating the girl must 
have passed her Whale swimming requirements, and also 
pass rescue rowing, sculling or poling, yachtman’s land- 
ing, and one-oar rowing. 


Tecreg. 
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Time Marches On 


(Continued from Page 367) 
resolves itself into training student leaders of many 
kinds, into student committees, student discussions and 
conferences, into giving students responsibilities. 

Now, of course, some of these activities are what the 
city fathers and the politicians call fads and frills, and 
they think that they do not belong in a school program. 
I won’t argue that. But who knows what a frill is—or 
what a fundamental is? Some of the things which were 
considered frills when I was a girl are fundamentals now, 
and in this new society the things which are considered 
fundamentals mow may be frills then. This I do know. 
We can spend this leisure time of ours intelligently only 
as we educate intelligently and wisely for it. 

Our boys and girls need to acquire skills of all kinds 
—yes—but they need more than that, and, if your 
community and your schools are furnishing the right 
kind of physical education and the right kind of recrea- 
tion, you will realize that more important than skills are 
habits and attitudes and appreciations. These are the by- 
products of the field of play and camp—when sports and 
games and recreation are wisely chosen and wisely ad- 
ministered. Out of this play life should come a philosophy 
of play and recreation, of conduct and of right thinking, 
an attitude of mind, a code of ethics, which will function 
not only in school and at home, but later in community 
life and public life as good citizenship. To me this at- 
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’ une, 
Tecteg. | situde of mind is more valuable by far than skills. Had 
education, as well as physical education, placed more em- 
S been i upon these by-products of education, the standards 
itls an | of conduct in American life might not have sunk so low 
it they have. 

ae ao all, we need a constructive promotion for our 
: te rogram such as we have never had. Fathers and mothers, 
t form 4 and professional men and women, principals 
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king, } and superintendents, many of our own profession, and 
tying | even the clergy need to have a clearer understanding of 1} 
ilti reciation for our aims and objectives and stand- MS) 
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Why Bring That Up. Dr. J. F. Montague. (New York: Home 
Health Library, 1936). 131 pages, $2.00. 


The sub-title of this book is “A Guide To and From Sea- 
sickness,” and those of our readers who are contemplating a 
trip to the Olympic Games or any ocean trip this summer will be 
interested in the very practical suggestions given by Dr. Montague 
for avoiding this common complaint of voyagers. The book is 
written in a chatty and humorous style, and is illustrated with 
numerous drawings. 


The Dance in Art. Lucy Lampkin. (New York: J. Fischer and 

Bro., 1936), 211 pages. 

Miss Lampkin has presented in this book an interesting and 
thorough discussion of the relation of dance to all the other arts 
in history and at the present time. The book is profusely illus- 
trated with photographs of art and sculpture related to the dance, 
and also contains an anthology of dance poems and a number 
of charming dances for children. It will be of value to all stu- 
dents of the dance who wish to see this art in all its relationships. 


Physical Training and Exercises for Boys. A.G.A. Street. 
(New York: Pitman Publishing Corporation, 1936) 113 pages. 
$1.50. 


This new publication, written for the purpose of introducing 
to the layman the true objectives and principles of physical train- 
ing, is an English contribution to our literature. It is intended 
also for small schools where there is no physical training in- 
structor, and for boys’ clubs. The activities offered are mostly 
formal in nature. 


Bibliography in Health Education for Schools and Colleges. 
Mary Ella Chayer. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1936) 
100 pages. $1.50. 


This bibliography offers to the classroom teacher and to the 
special teacher or health education supervisor a wide variety of 
source materials from which to select library materials. Rather 
than present an exhaustive bibliography of little value, it has 
seemed best to the author to select and annotate the present 
ones in order that further choice may be more easily made. Ma- 
terials have been selected largely with the student in mind. How- 
ever, a variety of materials in health service, health supervision, 
and health instruction has been added for the teacher who wishes 
to enlarge his own background. 


Society in Action. Helen Halter. (New York: Inor Publishing 
Company, 1936) 336 pages. $1.66. 


This book is the result of six years of experimentation with 
the social-studies curriculum of the Milne School, laboratory 
.school of the New York State College for Teachers. It is ar- 
ranged and presented as interesting educational units. The fol- 
lowing units will be specially interesting to our profession: “My 
Heredity: What I Can Do With It,” “Health in Our Commun- 
ity,” “Recreation in Our Community,” and “Safety in Our Com- 
munity.” , 


Orthopedics for the Teachers of Crippled Children. Samuel 
W. Boorstein, M.D. (New York: Aidem Publishing Company, 
1935) 120 pages. 

This is a simplified presentation of the facts about orthopedic 
conditions and treatment which are needed by the teacher in 
special classes or schools for crippled children. Emphasis is placed 
on the important part these teachers can play in cooperating with 
orthopedist, physiotherapist, and parents to help the crippled 
child in attaining more nearly normal physical and mental de- 
velopment. 
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The Diagnosis and Treatment of Postural Defects, Wi 
Morgan Phelps, M.D., and Robert J. H. Kiphuth a 
field, Illinois: Charles C. Thomas) 180 pages, $4.09, eit 
This book contains a very carefully thought out analal ) 

the mechanics involved in the standing position, and D 7 ; 

conception of good posture based upon principles of mecha 

efficiency. A small number of selected exercises are . 

plained and illustrated by double-exposure photographs, Ap. 

teresting chapter gives tables based on a large number of pos 
examinations, showing the interrelationships of various posh 

defects at different age levels. -4 

















Nutrition Work With Children. Lydia J. Roberts, (Revisad 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1935), 639 5 
$4.00. ; 
The nutrition worker today needs a scientific knowled 

nutrition, of children, and of educational methods, and 

social viewpoint and human understanding. This book gives 
only a survey of the field of nutrition, but much of the mate 
needed for success in it. Nuitrition Work With Children reflects 
the author’s many years of practical experience in teaching this 
important phase of health education. It is highly recommends 
for all nutrition workers and students in professional school, 
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